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The City of aye re 


If a// the buildings lighted Only a very small city can Millions of these sturdy | 
by Edison Mazda L amps could be shown here but in these Edison Mazda Lamps 
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be grouped together the re- three dozen buildings there are used in_ buildings 
sult would be acity composed are 200,000 Edison Mazda of all kinds, on auto- 
of the leading hotels, largest Lamps giving a total light of mobiles, and railroad 


stores, most modern office over 6,000,000 candle-power. trains and in all places ¢ 

buildings, banks, theatres, col- Nineteen cities are represent- where any electric in- 

leges, schools, museums, hospi- ed by buildings well known candescent lamp can _ be 

tals, factories, railroad stations, locally and,in some cases,na- used. Edison’s dream 

municipal and private build- tionally. One of these is the of ‘Electric - light - for - 

ings of all kinds—and hun- _ largest and another the tallest everybody’’ has come 

dreds of thousands of homes. office building in the world. true. | y 
Begin today to use this lamp that gives nearly three Which of the following 20 to 40 page, illustrated | (6 
times as much light as the ordinary carbon fila- pamphlets shall we send: | _ 


ment lamp consuming the same amount of current. sit ao ; ik 

“The Lighting of Hotels and Cafes 

Your lighting company or electrical supply dealer le a 2 a mies ba ie on ad 
“The Lighting of Office and Public Buildings 


will furnish any size from 25 to 500 watts, plain ; : f ; 2 
“The Lighting of Iron and Steel Works 


or frosted. Be sure you get E dison Mazda L sam ps 


—the G-E monogram (GE) on the package and “The Lighting of Textile Factories 
on the lamp is for your protection. «A New Era in Lighting’ (Homes, etc.) 








General Electric Company 


DEPT. 42 SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


The Guarantee of Excellence on Goods Electrical is the 


monogram trade-mark of the General Electric Company 341 Branch Offices in over 40 cities 
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World-wide confidence in the 





You will find your Cadillac dealer booking orders and mak- 
ing deliveries in the most “difficult” motor car months 
of the year, 

Therefore, if you have not already placed your order do 
not be surprised if you find that he cannot “date” the 
delivery of your car for some time to come 

Stop and consider a moment. 

We do not know where you mav happen to be when you 
read this announcement. 

It may be in New York; or it may be in San Francisco or 
it may be in Arizona. 

But wherever you are, there—in your home town—is the 
same intelligent, inflexible, and implicit confidence in 
the Cadillac which you encounter everywhere. 

If you are one of two million people who read it, you are 
one of two million people who have felt the influence, 
the impact, ot Cadillac reputation. 

You may be on a train at this moment. If so, there are 
probably others near you who give precedence to the 
Cadillac just as you give it. 

The section through which your train is speeding is per- 
meated and saturated with Cadillac enthusiasm. 

This year that sentiment 1s intensified. 

The electrical system of starting and lighting has helped greatly. 

But much more potent is the swelling appreciation of Cad- 
illac standards, enhanced with every year that passes. 

It is literally true that it is not possible to remain faithful 
to Cadillac ideals and supply the demand even with the 
resources of this great plant. 

It is true that your dealer and other dealers cannot buy as 
many C adillac cars as they could sell. 

It is true that Cadillac demand rises superior to “seasons” 
and that orders and deliveries must be placed ahead in 


order to avoid disappointment. 


STANDARD es Dynamo with 80 A. H. battery for automatic starter, electric lights and ignition Also Delco 
distributor ignition system with dry cell current Lamps, Gray & Davis, especially designed for Cadillac Cars, black enamel 
with nickel trimmings; two head lights with adjustable glot to regulate light rays; two side _ , tail light Hans gasoline 
eat Be on dash, horn; full foot rail in tor append alf foot ra front; robe rail, tire irons, tool box, of toc ncluding p p and 

sir lilt 4 at in tor “xcept 1 car Speedometer, Standard, improved wi hated face and electr ht. 


Cadillac | Motor Car Co. - . Detroit, Mich. 
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Is the world 
lover of books 


doing as Jesus 
would do? | 


Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No.d/ 








—and if you want to read one of 
the most delightful little volumes 
about books and their makers 
that you have ever opened, get 
out your shears and clip off the 
coupon at the foot of this page. 
It will bring to you, absolutely 
free of charge and without reser- 
vation of any sort, a 64-page 
volume which you will find to be 
as valuable a work as you have 
ever thumbed through. It is a 
booklet which we have prepared 
at considerable expense in order 
to make possible an adequate de- 
scription of The Harvard Classics, 





HE store keeper’s stock is regulated 
by public demand. He must sell 
what his customers call for. 


The influence of magazine advertising 
on this situation is enormous. Carefully 
thought out advertising campaigns create 
a strong national demand for any com- 
modity. Even inferior goods can be so 
presented in an advertisement that a big 
sale will result—people haven’t time to 
study into the merits of every advertising 


claim that is made. 


It is in this respect that the stand taken by 
conscientious publishers cannot be over- 























asks Charles M. 
Sheldon, and answers 
the question himself. 


Fifteen years ago Dr. 
Sheldon wrote “‘In His 
Steps,” asking what 
Jesus would do if He 
came to your town and 
worked for a week in 
your job. Miaillions of 
copies of the book were 
sold: A daily news- 
paper gave its issues 
over to Dr. Sheldon for 
a week and he pub- 
lished that paper as he 








e 9 ¢ ‘ 
Dr. Eliot’s estimated. thought Jesus would 
i : a blish it. Societi 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, By refusing to accept the advertising of = er ing 
: were organized to live 
but it has turned out to be such worthless goods, of drugs and harmful as Jesus would live 
a useful work in itself that we =r i isi mH 4 ‘ Inst 
alge rac’ foods by refusing all advertising: whose The book was trans- pert C 
want every lover of DooKs among claims will not bear a rigid investigation, lated into every mod- Hig! 
Collier’s readers to have a co : ; ¢ racy av 
o! : Py such magazines do a valuable double ern tongue. wiih 
of it. It is not a mere catalogue of service ese 
titles and authors, but is a chatty, Is the world nearer to Natior 
. ° ation, 
readable summary, such as a col- ——by protecting both the consumer and or further from that pr 
lege professor might give after the dealer. ideal than it was when — 
lecture hours, stating why certain the book was published nator 
authors and certain works were Tw. de, Fae . fifteen years ago? mercial 
° ° . . . Pe rtmen - < Success 
chosen and going into a discussion ey een eee . —— <i 
of authors and their works. It is I erhaps you think it sar 
a book full of literary suggestions further aw ay. Per- stenogray 
and usefulness, showing as it does haps you don’t. SU 
a consensus of trained opinion B , 
: spit” ut you would like to 
as to the finest volumes of the ‘ ke t 


World’s literature and history— 
for it represents the views, not 
only of Dr. Eliot but of a distin- 
guished group of noted educators 
— it should prove of wonderful ser- 
vice in the library of any reader. 


Not a String to it 


The booklet is sent without charge or reser- 
vation of any sort. In sending you the 
booklet free, it simply gives us an oppor- 
tunity to tell you at our leisure—and yours 
—just what the Five-Foot Shelf really is, 
The booklets are going rapidly and to avoid 
disappointment we suggest you tear off the 
coupon now, and mail it to-day. 












know, wouldn’t you, 
what Dr. Sheldon 
himself would think ? 


You can find out by 
reading 


The Housekeeper 


FOR JANUARY 


Other features: 

Mrs. William J. Burns, 
the wife of the cele- 
brated detective, tells 


. something of the thrill- 
This cylinder, 60 », Landaulet ° ‘ an a 
‘s th cylinder, 60 H. P. Limousine ing experiences that 
» Berline Limousine ° ’ 
is the adoniet make up a detective’s 
book > Limousine | li = 
». Berline Limousine 10me life. 
we ‘ ' ‘ — . 
d Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S., 
sen , contributes some true 
you HE charm in the Alco is the lighting is accomplished auto- stories of the women 
culture in little things. The matically with the opening of the ‘ r 7 
free tilted, deep cushions, the door by a concealed electric bulb. W ho train W ild animals. 








12-30-11 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
Please send to me by mail, free of charge, the 64-p 
»00k describing The Harvard Clas >» Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 











width of doors, the generosity of 
room within, the comforts in petit 
appointments, the smartness of 
finish, and yet the quiet dignity 
of style that goes always with the 
superior thing—a daintiness and 
good taste that catches the fancy. 

One little point of compelling 
interest in the Alco is the illum- 
ination of the step at night when 
the tonneau door is opened. The 


This and other little things, un- 
common to motor cars, give the 
Alco a rare motor personality. 

One may observe also a new 
beauty in motor car lines in the 
1912 Alco. This the touch of an 
artist. Hehas made the Alcoa car 
of enticing—irresistible—beauty. 

The new catalog shows and tells 
more about the Alco. Sent on 
request, 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1889 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Branct 
2501 Michigan Avenue 
Boston Branch 
567 Boylston Street 


Canadian Headquarters: 
596 St. Catherine Street, West 


Montreal 




















Christine Terhune 
Herrick and Marion 
Harland, her mother, 
writeof the money that 
can be saved by using 
simpler meals. 


And there are some 
dandy stories, two of 
them by Zona Gale and 
Emily Calvin Blake. 


COLLIER & NAST, Inc., Publishers 


443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 
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With Top and Wind- a 
shield, $1350 
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Five-Passenger Light 
Torpedo, $1250 
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The One Proven Successful Valveless Motor 


Nowadays the whole automobile world is ringing with discussion as to the practicability 
of discarding the poppet valve, and with it the numerous gears, springs, cams, push rods, 
etc., which actuate it. Everybody has come to realize the simplicity and super-efficiency of the valveless con- 
struction. Extravagant claims and arguments are being made for the valveless motors now so widely exploited. 


BUT JUST GRASP ONE GREAT FACT. Every such claim put forth applies with two-fold force to the 


Elmore valveless motor—which ina dozen years of successful service, has in the hands of owners throughout the country 
proved both its simplicity and its superiority. We passed the experimental stage years ago. 


And the’ Elmore does not cost $3,000, $4,000, $5,000. There is a model to fit every motoring need, at a price well 
within the purchasing power of the most conservative. 


The Elmore was the Pioneer in Valveless Elmore Construction is of the Best 








Engine Construction There could be no better built car than the Elmore. Skilled work 





We] i 14 wel , — 7 manship and careful supervision accompany every detail. We aim 
e have advocated the valveless engine since the inception of the to make the car itself a worthy setting for the gem of a motor that 
automobile industry in America. The first valveless two-cycle runs it 


Elmore engine that was installed in a motor-car was a success—a 
great success. And each year we have refined and simplified it 
until, in this year’s models, we are installing a motor that we believe 
to be as perfect as human ingenuity can make it. We ask you to 
prove for yourself that it is the simplest, most efficient automobile 
engine extant. 


There is no better inspection system in the world than that which 
assures to Elmore owners the absolute flawlessness of every Elmore 
part. And exactly the same care is used in the selection of the ma 
terials and the finishing of the product. 


Whether your need be for a roadster or for one of the various types 
of touring car, you will find an Elmore model which in appearance 
and in service will rank with any car at any price. And the won 
derful, exclusive Elmore motor, assures you a smooth, sweet running 
car with the utmost in power efficiency, and with an entire absence 
of valve troubles and valve expense. 


Write for the Elmore Book 


Elmore owners, the land over, are about the most thorough, con 
sistent, persistent enthusiasts in motordom. In fact, they’re gener 
ally referred to as Elmore *‘ fans.” Our only regret has been that 
in past years we have never been able to supply all the ‘‘friends of 
our friends” who wanted cars. For we would only turn out the 
number of cars that we could build 100 per cent. right in every 
detail. This year, with doubled factory capacity, we hope to come 
somewhat nearer to supplying the demand. 

















In buying an Elmore you are not buying an experiment or a nov 
elty, but a motor tested by thousands of owners for over a dozen 
years—a motor which, by virtue of patent rights, no other motor-car 
can have. 


We have prepared a very interesting booklet about the Elmore car, 
which will be sent free on request, together with the name of the 
nearest dealer where you can see and test this wonderful car for 
yourself, 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 412 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio 


DEALERS— For 1912 we have doubled our factory capacity, thus enabling us to double our output. 


on a few additional dealers in sections not yet allotted. 


We are therefore enabled to take 


Write us for 1912 proposition on the one moderate-priced “car with a reason.” 


New York Show, Madison Square Garden, Space 105, Elevated Platform. Chicago Show, Space No. 01, Coliseum 


| 





Torpedo Roadster, $1150—Top and Windshield Extra 


OA 








Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1600—Top and Windshield Extra 
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Collier's © 


The National Weekly 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Robert J. Collier, 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 


Vol. xviii, No. 15 NEW YORK December 30, 1911 


The Way Officers of the United States Navy and Army Inspected the Maine 


The mystery of the explosion of the Maine was solved because officers of the navy and the army of the United States are not afraid either of work or of the clothes in which some kinds 


of work have to be done. The men standing before the wreck are members of the investigating board which reaffirmed that the Maine was sunk by an exterior explosion. From left to 
right: Commander C. F. Hughes, U.S.N.; Chief Constructor R. M. Watt, U.S.N.; Rear Admiral C. E. Vreeland, U.S.N.; Co!onel W. M. Black, U.S.A., and Commander Joseph Strauss, U.S.N. 
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A New-Year Desire 

N THE APPROACHING YEAR may we keep our reverence unim- 

paired for the humble-minded and those who have suffered much ; our 

humor alert for our own mistakes and our self-sufficiency, and not at 

any time wreak it upon the aged, the crippled, the obscure. May we 
guard childhood and honor age, however infirm and petulant, because 
it has gone a long way on the same road that bruises our feet; and ever 
seek to prolong the brief moment of joy as it visits children and lovers. 
May we have the grace to rejoice in the flow of life as it moves through 
men from generation to generation, and to be purified by the mystery in 
which we dwell—the night silences and the wonder of our inner life. 
May we know that humanity is vaster than any creed of its devising, 
any church of its building, any religion of its shaping. May we 
look upon the widespread spectacle of human suffering and, hav- 
ing endured to look upon it, learn to know our single life—seemingly 
so unique—as a drop of that infinite sea. When it comes our time to 
realize that in this earthly progress we shall not long dwell with happi- 
ness or with success, may we clear our spirit of bitterness, and in calm 
strength continue at the work. 





Who Gave Out the Information ? 
rINHE FUNDAMENTAL ASPECT of the Woodrow Wilson-Carnegie 
Fund exposure seems to us to have escaped attention in the discus- 
sion that has raged about it. The trustees of the Carnegie pension fund 
for retired college teachers are: 


FRANK A, VANDERLIP 
Jacos G. SCHURMAN 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
H. McCLeLianD BELI 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELI GEORGE H. DENNY Henry S. PRITCHETT 

S. B. McCorMIcK JAMES M. TAYLOR T. MoRRIS CARNEGIE 

Epwin B, CRAIGHEAD WILLIAM PETERSON Ropvert A. FRANKE FRANKS 
HENRY C. KING SAMUEL PLANTZ CHARLES R. VAN HISE 
CHARLES F, THWING DAVID S. JORDAN WILLIAM L. BRYAN 
THOMAS MCCLELLAND IRA REMSEN ALEXANDER C,. HUMPHREYS 


These men, in November, 1910, received and passed upon an application 
for a pension from Wooprow Winson. For more than a year they did 
not treat the existence of this application in any other manner than they 
treated hundreds of others of which they were the official custodians. But 
in November, 1911, at a time likely to injure Mr. WILSON’s ambition to 
obtain a high public office, they permitted the facts of this one applica- 
tion to become public. It was made public through the paper which is the 
recognized court circular of the sort of man that Mr. FRANK VANDERLIP, 
for example, is—that is to say, a Wall Street bank president who doesn’t 
like the kind of Presidential candidate ‘that Wooprow WILSON is.. It 
was made public with a circumstantiality which paraded rather than con- 
cealed its source; its authoritativeness was not less conspicuous than its 
malevolence; and this gives rise to what seems to us the fundamental 
question: If their conception of the perquisites of their position per 
mits these trustees to make use of official information so as to influ 
ence an important public matter, will they not with equal certainty 
and greater effectiveness make use of their control of ten million dollars ? 
Some years ago WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN persuaded the Nebraska Legi 

lature to reject a bill permitting the teachers in the university of that 
State to become the beneficiaries of the Carnegie Fund; he feared a time 
when the custodians of that fund might intimidate college professors 
looking to it for comfort in their old age. For the same reason, JOSEPH 
W. FouK, when Governor of Missouri, vetoed a similar bill. These men 
thought that college teachers should ‘not be subjeeted to the temptation 


of considering what sort of teaching might seem desirable, and what sort 


undesirable, to the custodians of ten million dollars—a distinction which 
is made measurably clear by the present episode. At the time we thought 
Mr. BRYAN and Mr. Fout re needlessly suspicious. We are now dis 
posed to beli t} ere wis If anv of the trustees think our eriti 
cism is too inclusive, we antic pate their just grievance, and promise ti 
imit r comment » the responsible individuals upon receipt of thi 
n tion persons capable of giving it 








Whisky and Negro Votes 
~1O COMPLETELY does a typewritten circular tell its own story that 
kK) it shall be burdened with few words of preface. It was distributed 
through the mails among the little cornfield cabins of the negroes near 
Dublin, Georgia; at the top it bore this legend: 


OFFICE OF 
CLARK GRIER 


Chairman Republican Campaign Committee 1908 

Delegate at large to Republican National Convention 
Chairman Republican Executive Committee 12th Cong. Dist. of Ga. 
To the information contained in this letterhead we are able to add that 
until recently Grier was, by virtue of the favor of a Republican President 
of the United States, postmaster of this Georgia town of six thousand; 
just now he seems to have transferred the office to his wife. The cir- 
cular reads: 

DEAR StrR—On the reverse side of this sheet you will find information that will 
explain how you can register and vote. 

The impression prevails that all colored men are disfranchised in Georgia; this 
is not true. Post yourself, and the way is open if you demand your rights. ... 

Georgia is not one of the States that has passed laws that disfranchises a man 

on account of his color; to let the colored man know this fact, and to aid him in an 
honest effort to retain his franchise, is the object of this letter... . 
There is more exhortation in the same spirit so far. The letter is full 
enough of the qualities that make up the frightful tragedy which the 
Republican party fastened on the South in Reconstruction; it pictures, 
without meaning to, the sort of white man that manages the Republican 
party and holds Federal office in the South ; the attempt to make personal 
gain out of party prejudice is clear; the effort to stir up race feeling is 
unconcealed. But CLARK GRIER does not rely merely upon the potency 
of English words to foment race passion. Read the next paragraph: 

In sending the printed instructions on the back of this letter to every colored 
man whose name is furnished me, I am spending lots of money, and this expense 
is being paid by the Georgia Distributing Company of Jacksonville, Florida, distrib- 
utors of pure whiskies, ete., whose circular [ inclose, and [ want you to patronize this 
firm for this generous act on their part toward the colored men of Georgia. 
There you have the picture. But, Northern reader, it will only faintly 
suggest to you the awful tragedy the decent South endures from men 
like CLARK GRIER, unless you happen to know the part that whisky plays 
in clashes between the races—‘nigger’’ whisky, well known to stimulate 
the crimes which most often lead to lynching. 

Doubtless CLARK GRIER will be a delegate to the Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago; doubtless he will shake the hands of statesmen and 
fraternize with the great; on his way back he may stop at Washington, 
lunch with the Postmaster-General, and receive assurances that his dis- 
tinguished zeal in behalf of the party shall be rewarded by the post- 
mastership again. As he walks from his home to the office where he 
represents the Government of the United States, there will be plenty 
in his town to bid him good morning. 


Feeble Politics 

f igr say TWO PAGES are in part a guide to better reading than 

they themselves contain. Kindly peruse Mr. Sunuivan’s depart- 
ment in this issue, and see how fully the Democratic House has found 
an opportunity to play the ass. If the Senate passes the outrageous 
pension bill also, the President, instead of being in a hole, as some child- 
ish gamesters hope, will at once gain prestige by showing a courageous 
fulfillment of his duty. He has announced that he will veto the bill, and 
the country will enthusiastically support him. A great change has taken 
place, since CLEVELAND’s day, in the temper of the nation. Brother 
Jonathan is much less diverted by the spectacle of statesmen feeding 


voters from the above mentioned trough Messrs lL NDERWOOD ana ITZ 


GERALD did their best, but plenty of unruly members were anxious to have 
the donkey remain the Demoeratic emblem, and we sincerely regret that 
Speaker CLARK took especial trouble to have himself enrolled that 


engaging throng, thus successfully, although quite unintentionally, put 
ting the final nail in the coffin of his Presidential hopes 
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Empty Chimneys 
R. HARVEY W. WILEY has an unfailing interest in the well-being 
| of the American people. The following words reflect one aspect of 
this interest : 


No man, woman, or child should live in any place where it is impossible to 


possess an individual plot of earth. A garden is one of the natural and inalienable 
rights of every human being. ... I firmly believe that the way to solve the pure- 


food problem, the congestion problem, the child problem, the labor problem—not to 
mention a few others—is simply to “get back to the land.” 


Dr. WILEY would do a service if he would state what sort of treatment 
of the tariff would be likely to help carry out his program. The threat of 
‘the empty factory chimney ’’ is a slogan with the high protectionists. But 
is an empty factory chimney worse than a hundred empty farm chimneys ? 


Dr. Eliot 

YEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF AGE when he started around the 
s world, CHARLES WILLIAM ELiot was asked if he was going to take an 
uninterrupted rest. ‘‘T have all the rest I need,’’ he said, ‘‘when I am 
asleep.’’? When Mr. Enior ceased to be president of a great university 
he undertook The Harvard Classics, and worked like a particularly able 
man of forty. Also he has taken an active interest in all that concerns a 
citizen. His trip around the world was undertaken for the promotion of 
peace. Physical strength in age is among ‘the rewards of a well-spent life. 


What Is Radical ? 

AVID LLOYD-GEORGE, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
| furiously denounced when in 1909 he introduced his budget. Now 
even many of the English reactionaries accept his reforms as useful, and 
are busy barking about later happenings, like the shackling of the House 
of Lords. Soon that will be forgotten in Home Rule. What did Lioyp- 
GrorGE do in 1909, and how does it compare with what the United States 
is trying to accomplish now? He passed a graduated income tax and a 
graduated inheritance tax. Tow new and startling was this step? In 
1909 France raised more than $150,000,000 from these two sources. 
LLOYD-GEORGE also included a pension system, to save the workers of the 
land from the bitterness of want in their old age, and a system of com- 
pulsory insurance for workingmen against sickness and such unemploy- 
ment as was in no way their fault—the workman, the employer, and the 
Government each to pay a share of the premium. How alarming was 
this? When BisMARCK was strengthening the foundations of the new 
German Empire, one of the first things he did was to organize a scheme 
to insure the German workmen and their families against these most com- 
mon misfortunes of life. LLoyp-GrorGe included a tax on the larger areas 
of unworked or unimproved private land, which have been England’s 
greatest waste and Ireland’s most active menace for centuries; a larger 
appropriation for forestry and for ‘‘development and road improve- 
ment’’; an increased excise tax; a tax on automobiles in accordance with 
their horse power. As far as thé passage of humane and non-political 
legislation is concerned, we are to-day rated as one of the backward 
nations of the earth. We are engaged in an attempt to catch up. Meas 
ures are being proposed for regulation of corporations which produce the 
necessaries of life; for using the public wealth of the nation for the good 
of the whole nation instead of for any special class; for insuring to the 
people an opportunity of initiating good laws when Legislatures will not 
pass them, and for repealing bad laws when Legislatures do pass them: 
for Presidential primaries, so that ‘the people will have a real voice in the 
selection of candidates for the Presidency ; for making employers’ liability 
laws the universal rule. 

In this campaign for democracy the Progressives have been led by 
Senator LA FouLerre of Wisconsin. Therefore, in the United States, La 
FOLLETTE is deemed by many a dangerous radical, although his measures 
are years behind the progressives of England. We have information, 
Which we believe, although we are not in a position to offer proof, that 
during the recent Senatorial election campaign in Wisconsin, a fund of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars was raised in Wall Street and used 
in LA FouLerrr’s State to defeat him for reelection. If the gentlemen 
who subseribed to this fund had first taken the pains to find out what La 
FOLLETTE is really trying to do, or if they had first turned their eyes 
across the sea and studied the similar career of LLoyn-GrorGE, they might 
have seen the futility of their expenditure and gained both in pocket 
and in insight 


Work and Reason 


M R. BRANDEIS, whose creative thought and effort in behalf of 


labor are now everywhere recognized, some weeks ago published an 
able article on ‘‘organized labor and efficiency’? in the ‘‘ Labor Clarion’”’ 
of San Francisco. He began by discussing the rising standards of 
living and the efforts of employers. to keep them down by the use 
oF cheap immigrants. He then explained that efficiency of mate 
rials of plant, of working capital, and of service is as much needed as 
efficiency of labor, and all are taken into account by scientific manage- 
ment, which seeks to do for industry systematically, in conserving effort, 
mate us, and capital, what is now in various places done sporadically 
The great error is to imagine that this means increased fatigue from 


‘Speeding up.’? When Mr. Taytor enabled coal to be shoveled into a car 


rd or one-quarter the time, he was protecting the laborer, not 
ng hin 


The fact that more can be accomplished by a given 
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amount of effort means that food, air, light, clothes, and education can 
be produced in greater abundance and at less cost in time and struggle. 
The bonus system is the principal point of attack. It has been often 
misused, but unionism is often most successful where ‘one man earns 
more than another, as among the cigar makers and the boot and shoe 
workers. The efficiency movement cannot stop. When the railroad fol- 
lowed the stage coach, and the mowing machine took the sickle’s place, 
many feared disaster, but the result has been that for eight hours’ work 
the laborer can secure more of life’s goods than he formerly could for 
twelve. 
In Behalf of Women 
: ORE THAN HALF THE BURDEN of the world (far more) 
M has ever been borne by women, and perhaps forever must be. 
Humanity is endeavoring now to lighten it. The Oregon ten-hour ease 
before the United States Supreme Court decided the elementary proposi- 
tion that a State has the right to protect its women in industry, and 
through them its children and its men. Ohio in some ways has been a 
leader. Girls have the protection of the eight-hour law up to eighteen 
years; and they are not to be employed up to six. Last winter she joined 
the list of States which have protected adult women also by the enactment 
of laws limiting their work. She, like Wisconsin, passed a ten-hour law for 
certain industries, while during the same winter Utah and Missouri legis- 
lated for nine hours, California and Washington for eight, and many 
other States for the extension of existing laws. The courts of Illinois, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Virginia, and Missouri have supported such legisla- 
tion. Courts in California, Washington, and Ohio are now considering 
them, but it is difficult to believe that any one of these courts will set 
itself up against such accepted progress. The arguments on the other 
side are the same old absurd survivals of another era. In Ohio, for in- 
stance, it is argued that such legislation infringes the right to contract 
and makes arbitrary and capricious distinctions. The time has passed 
when the public has much patience with the twisting of constitutions to 
promote injustice and to protect the exploiting few against the welfare 
of society. 
Manhood 

FINHAT GOOD SOMETIMES GROWS out of evil, struggling human- 
] ity is assured by the copy-book, and also by experience. The city of 
Newark, Ohio, is showing how this trick is done. All that is required is 
strength of will. Since an antisaloon detective was lynched in Newark, 
on July 8, 1910, the business men have set out to see that the city is 
in every way improved. For the lynching one man has received a life 
sentence, two have been sentenced to twenty years, one to fifteen years, 
one to a three-year suspended sentence; several have been sent to the 
reformatory ; nine are still awaiting trial, and only one has been acquitted 

he having obtained a change of venue to another county and the evi- 
dence against him being shght. So much for the example in law enforee- 
ment which Newark sets to the rest of the country. (See CARL SNYDER’S 
series in a great national weekly which we always endeavor not to 
mention.) Now what else has this town been doing? On one day over 
1,300 loads of rubbish were taken out of the town. On Arbor Day over 
300 trees were planted by 3,500 school children. Sixty cash and merehan- 
dise prizes have been given for the most attractive flower beds. The 
playground preblem is being handled energetically. The people have 
been made to feel that they want to help to prove Newark a model town 
of 25,000; to make it larger; and, above all, to make it every month a 
better place for their children to grow up in. 


Falling in Line 

rINHE DETERMINATION OF COMMUNITIES to have food that 
| suits their health and gives their money’s worth goes on. We have 
spoken lately of Westfield and Worcester, in Massachusetts, and of Chi- 
eago. Now comes an announcement that Providence will have a pure- 
food and domestic-science exhibition from February 19 to Mareh 12 
next, conducted by the federated women’s clubs of Rhode Island, 
the Butchers’, Grocers’, and Marketmen’s State Association, and the 
Retail Grocers’ and Marketmen’s Association of Providence. Other 
communities please take notice. 


*atriotism and Voices 
y HEN DR. JOHNSON called patriotism ‘‘the last refuge of a 
\W scoundrel,’’ the lively old gentleman was striking at that brand 
of jingoism which pretends that everything belonging to ourselves is right. 
Only twenty-two-carat patriotism can hold that the ordinary citizen in 
these United States gets habitually out of his throat the greatest amount 
of harmony of which the human voice is capable. The average American 
pronunciation, enunciation, and tonal quality are not just like what the 
Duke in ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ said about his favorite tune 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
hat breathes upon a bank of violets 
The complaint is heard in some quarters that too many British actors are 
imported to these shores: it was heard, for example, about the late 
lamented New Theatre, which included a considerable percentage of actors 
from abroad. Let us rather rejoice at this importation, hoping that it, 
like the employment of British governesses, and like foreign travel, may 
help Americans to draw from their diaphragms noises more worthy of 


their souls 
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Every House in This Mining Village Had Its Funeral 























The Briceville Mine Horror 


eee oe coal miners were entombed in the Cross 
4 Mountain Coal Mine of the Knoxville Iron Company at 
Briceville, Tennessee, on December g, by an explosion of coal gas. 
Five men were rescued three days later, they having been able to 
erect across a narrow gallery a bulkhead tight enough to keep out the 
afterdamp. Some who might have been saved went mad and raced to 
meet death in the poisonous fumes. Federal mine rescuers followed 
them in vain. Seventy-seven bodies were recovered after several 
days. The photograph to the left shows groups of friends and rela- 
tives about the building in which the bodies were prepared for burial 
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The Hopeless Wait at the Mouth of the Pit 


ed in every mine disaster—the grief-st en watch of families r those who will not come Mothers are here, and wives 
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The Extravagant Cost of the Law 


An Army of Judges Delaying and Defeating Justice with Innumerable Reversals 


LL the Legislatures—including the Fed- 
eral Congress—seem to have been 
stricken with a mania for making 
more judges. ‘This mania becomes 


By CARL SNYDER 


of $9,000 per year by reading the proofs and 
advising as to the libel possibilities for the 
cruel and blackmailing publication known as 





especially acute when it is a question of more 
courts of appeal, which, in practice at least, 
are simply courts of delay. 


JUSTICE DONE and 


JUSTICE BLOCKED 


“Town Topics.” All told, this court adds $115,- 
000 more in salaries. 
‘lhere is next the so-called “City Court,” 





And this is the happy result: 


We have in the United States at least five 
times as many judges as there is any necessity 


for, and the chief occupation of these judges is Total ear ree a SS 88 at Total & Lied tebe had 
the obstruction of justice. Total heard ....... , otal appeals / 
WE = 5230-5909 867 Appellate Judges... . . . 

This is a grave charge. Let us conside1 Reversed. .... er 238 Written opinions of 
the facts. ; p : : New trials... . . re 17 Appellate Courts . . ove 

To begin with, the curious fact is that there CitedigN wnaits: aud aad. caw 
is probably not a single human being in the Row tilahs on Gide Ceniniesed) over 8,000 
United States who knows how many judges Ae coe paca : 





ENGLAND (32,500,000 people) 
About 200 judges (1909) 


Civil cases (all courts): 


Over 3.600 judges 
Total cases ) No inf ‘ 
Tal taaed $ o intormatio 





UNITED STATES (90,000,000 people) 


of ten judges at the modest salary of twelve 
thousand dollars each. This adds $120,000 to 
the roll. 

Then there is the “County Court” of Kings 
County—two judges with a salary of twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars each. 

Then there is the “Surrogates’ Court” for 
New York County—two fat jobs at salaries of 
fifteen thousand dollars each. Needless to add, 
Brooklyn also has a Surrogate with a salary 
of $10,000. 

Next, there are the “Municipal Courts” for 


the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 


n of any 


over 500 


r 24,000 








there are, nor how much business they trans- 
act. And it would be a huge labor to find 
out. If am not at. all sure that anyone could find out. 

In England, in Ireland, in Scotland, it is sufficient to 

take down a blue book and know these things to a jot 
how many cases tried, civil and criminal; how many 
judgments, convictions, appeals, reversals and all, year 
by year. 
“The United States being but a half-civilized, pistol- 
toting, and murderous nation, where the administration 
of the law is often a hundred years behind the age, 
none of these things is obtainable. 

And as nobody knows, nobody seems to care. We are 
content with our ignorance, as we are content with our 
lawlessness and the thimblerigging of the attorneys. 

By taking the meager records for several leading 
States, I have, however, been able to make a rough sort 
of computation, which, if not exact, will err only on the 
conservative side. 

First as to the number of judges: and first as to a 
base line. 

In spite of a flood of immigration, we are still an 
English people, in customs, laws, and institutions, as 
well as in speech and race. Our common law 
is the English common law. The great au- 


and responsibility in the United States. The next high- 
est are the judges of the United States Circuit Courts, 
and these judges receive $7,000 each. These men ought 
to be the pick of their profession. 

The fifty judges of the Supreme Court for New York 
City are largely men who have obtained their positions 
through Tammany or similar political influence, and, 
as Richard Croker revealed in his sworn testimony, 
frequently as a consequence of direct bartering for a 
cash consideration. Some of them are men of mediocre 
ability and morals, and they have been denounced by 
the president of the New York State Bar Association as 
lazy and incompetent. 

Yet these fifty judges receive a salary of seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each—that is, eight hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars annually for the lot. 

And this is merely a slender beginning. There is 
also an “Appellate Division” of this “Supreme Court,” 
made up in part from the above fifty and in part from 
the other fifty justices of the Supreme Court for the 
balance of the State. These other fifty justices have 


alone, twenty-seven judges at an annual sal- 
ary of $8,000 each—two hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars more. 

And finally there is the band of “City Magistrates’— 
sicteen more judges at $7,000—$112,000 additional. 

Finally, did I say? This is a mistake, for practically 
every case brought before this huge phalanx of judges 
may be carried through the Appellate Courts up to the 
New York State “Court of Appeals’—nine more judges 
with salaries of $14,200 and $13,700 respectively. In- 
asmuch as New York City has fifty justices out of a 
total of one hundred justices of the “Supreme Bench,” 
to say nothing of the bewildering list of other courts, 
it is to be presumed that more than two-thirds of the 
cases before the Court of Appeals originate in Greater 
New York, and that therefore at least two-thirds of the 
$113,000 in salaries received by these judges is to be 
aceredited to the city—say six judgeships and $75,000 
in salaries. 

And all of this, of course, does not include the Federal 
Courts. But these are small beer. The four circuit 
judges receive only $7,000 each and the four district 
judges only $6,000 each. Still, here are eight more 
judgeships: $52,000 in salaries. 





thorities in questions of law are English 
jurists, alike for England and America. Ow 
courts were modeled on the English courts. 
Their tradition is our tradition. There has 
never been any break. 


The English Way 


, 
No in all England, dealing out justice, 
LN both civil and criminal, there are only 
about 135 judges, so designated. There are, 
in addition, in the various cities and towns, 
about 60 recorders who answer more or less to 
our city magistrates, and there are five mem- 
bers of the House of Lords who sit in certain 
appeal cases. A great amount of petty civil 
business, too, is transacted by the registrars 
who have a very limited or semijudicial func 
tion, and in England the justices of the peace 
are men of standing in the community, very 
frequently not lawyers; but they sit in neither | 
civil nor indictable cases. 





There are, too, a number of ecclesiastical 
and similar courts, but these have ceased to 
function in the civil 
or criminal law. All 
told, the judges and 
magistrates who do so 
function number about 
200. This is for a 
population of about 
30,000,000 people. 

Now supposing an 
Englishman were to 
come to this country, 
landing at our chief 
port, and ask: “How 
many judges have 
you here?” 





No one could an 
swe 

“Then how many in 
New York alone?” 

How many could 
answer? lL venture 
not ten persons, in th 
bar or out of it, in 
all the city The ai 


swer is 


There are nearly as 
many judges in the city 
of New York alone as 
in all England—about 
144 in all. And these 
144 judges draw a higher average salary than any other 
144 officials in the entire country. 


Can vou believe it Let us count them up, and thei 
salaries 
here are. to begin with. thirty Supreme Justices” 
for t island of Manhattan alone. twentv more for the 
Secor Distr comprising Brooklyn and its environs 
nit 1 | What do vou suppose thes« Supreme 
Just ve Beat n mind that the Chief Jus 
United States receives only $13,000 pe ul 
nun nd the other justices onlv 812.500 each und 
vat ese are the positions of highest judicial hono 








Lest the reader has been threatened with 





e se 











Judge George Hillyer (Georgia) 





insanity in endeavoring to follow this enumera- 
tion, let us recapitulate in tabular form: 


8 Judges Federal Court $52.000 





6 " Court of Appeals... 75.000 
50 = Supreme Court 875,000 
7 ie General Sessions. 105,000 
15 Special Sessions. . 115,000 
10 City Court.. . 120,000 
3 Surrogates’ Court... 40,000 
2 County Court 25,000 
27 Municipal Courts 216,000 
16 City Magistrates 112,000 
144 $1,735,000 
Heedless, complace nt pave of taxes, sit down 


with yourself for a moment and try, just once, 
to grasp what this means—144 judgeships each 
at an average salary of nearly that of a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the four or five million people of New York 
City alone. 

Who would not wish to be a lawyer—and a 





subservient Tammany 
ol Republican ma- 
chine tool in New 





Justice H. E. Deemer Judge Adolph Rodenbeck 
(lowa) (New York) 


Four distinguished jurists who are 
seeking to reform and simplify the law 


merely to do with country justice 
for yahoos and yokels. (Justice for 
these, of course, being worth very 
little in comparison with justice for 
city people, they receive only $7,200 
per year each.) But if they sit as 
justices of the Appellate Division of 
the First and Second Divisions, that 
is, for New York and Brooklyn, they 
receive the full salary of $17,500 each 
lf they sit as appellate justices fon 
the backwoods—that is, for Buffalo, 
Albany, Rochester, and Ithaca and 
the like, they receive only $10 pei 
day additional to their $7,200 

This, of course, is highly intelli 
gent, and has nothing to do, for ex 
ample, with the old Tammany-Platt 


alliance. 
These fifty justiceships at $17,500 
each not providing a sufficient num 
ber of fat jobs, there is next a “Court of General Sx 
sions” with seven more judges, at the modest sal 
of $15,000 each The character of one man oes no 
damn a whole court, but it is worthy of note that tl 
court is headed by T. ¢ r. Crain, formerly a_ well 
known politician whose decisions have frequently Heel 
the subject of severe criticism 
Then there is next a “Court of Spe Sessions.” TI] 
n udes a chief justice ind fourteen other justices 
more than the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
these receive salaries varving from $6.000 to $10,000 
each. The ranking justice below the “Chief Justice is 
Joseph M. Deuel, who admitted to eking out his salary 





York City? And who 
is there to criticize 
the acumen of ex- 
Congressman Willett 
of Brooklyn, who 
thought it good busi- 
ness to pay $10,000 
for a nomination for 
one of these succu- 
lent jobs? 


In New York State 


B' T does anyone 
Pimagine that 
these are conditions 
peculiar to New York 
City? Listen then to 
the rest of the storv. 
New York and Brook- 
lvn, with over half 
the population of the 
State, have fifty Su 
preme Justices but 
the rest of the State 
has fifty! It is true 
that these draw no 


Adelbert Moot (New York) 


prince ly salaries like 


their cit brothers. 

uit it is fiftv more fat jobs nevertheless Chen there are 

others All told. the roster for Ne Yo State shows: 
Supreme Judges 100 
County Judges 61 
Special Judges 13 
Surrogates Judges 62 
Special Judges 9 
Court of Claims 3 
Court of Appeals v 
Total 257 

In addition to this number, there are eighty-three more 

judges for Greater New York, with the minor towns 
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from Albany to Buffalo yet to be heard from. All told, 
a total of 360 judges for New York State would probably 
be under rather than over the mark. 

The condition has been denounced by a commission 
appointed to revise court procedure in New York. Adel- 
bert Moot of Buffalo is at the head of the commission. 

New York is old and lawyer-ridden. Illinois with its 
chief city is mew and run, as everyone knows, on a 
strictly business basis. Therefore. while New York has 
many judges, the Western State will have very few. 
So far I have been able to find only the following (Fed- 
eral judges not counted 


Cireuit Court 51 
Supreme Court 7 
Cook County Seer eee 59 
Other City ia 11 
oo ee , 109 

Total 237 


Two hundred and thirty-seven judges for less than 
six million people! 

It is extremely difficult to obtain full lists from the 
various States, for the simple reason that the rosters 
give only the State judges and often omit the police 
and superior courts of the larger cities. So the follow- 
ing figures are merely minimum estimates: 

Indiana has a Circuit Court of five, and an Appellate 
Court of six. In a subsequent article I shall have 
something to say about how this set of “jurists” play 
battledore and shuttlecock with justice. Cireuit Courts 
and Superior Courts, 111: a total of 122! 


Western States Just as Bad 


ET us go one degree farther West, to peaceful, rural 

4 lowa—no large cities, no huge foreign population: 
actually the population has stood still for twenty years: 
the smallest illiteracy in the Union, a university in every 
other county. Sixty judges! 

In Ohio I find similarly at least 130, in Pennsylvania 


168, and in California 123. 
The minimum figures show therefore a mild trifle of 


1,200 judges in seven States. These seven States contain 
a little over one-third of the total population of the 
nation. 

The list contains none of the Southern States, where, 
as is well known, the hair-trigger technicalities of the 
law flourish as nowhere else, and you are safe in greet- 
ing every fourth man as “Judge.” And I have not vet 
included the various Federal Courts, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the judges of the Cir- 
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of cases means conviction, and that no court in the realm 
has the power to grant or order a new trial. Once 
tried, a prisoner has nothing more to fear, or hope; 
while in this country with the first conviction a trial is 
little more than begun. 

Now, then, to the English civil record: 


Cases heard 475.000 
Cases appealed 1.445 
Appeals heard S67 
Reversals and new trials 255 


As everybody knows, the main reason for the sean 
dalous condition of American courts is the endless ap 
peals, reversals. and new trials. Consider now their 
glorious record: 

First of all as to the mere number of them. A law 
journal, the “Docket,” made a compilation of the work 
of the Appellate Courts for 1908. It listed 334 judges 
of State Supreme Courts alone. This list was incom 
plete, as it gave, for example, only nine judges for New 
York, whereas there are twenty-four more justices sit 
ting as an Appellate Court, and the same is true of 
Illinois and several other States. The actual number is 
nearer 360. 

Now add to this 9 justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, 29 circuit judges, 92 district judges, 5 
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Justice James E. Garrigues Justice Geo. W. Musser 





cuit Courts, the judges of the Dis- citiaianed 
trict Courts, the judges of the Court 
of Claims, the judges of the Court of 
Commerce. the judges of the Court of 
Customs Appeals, the Territorial and J 
Colonial Courts, and Heaven only 
knows how many others! 

All told. I think it is safe to esti- 
mate that: 


There are not far from 4,000 judges 
in the United States. 





This is. of course, saying nothing 
of the justices of the peace and other 
minor functionaries All in all, ! 
think it fair to say that the total is 
twenty times as many as in all Eng- ; 
land. — 
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Think it over, gentle reader, some time when you wish 
the subject for a real and actual nightmare—nearly 500 
judges ruling on nearly 25,000 cases, in a large num 
ber of the cases anywhere from a dozen to a hundred sy. 
cial points of law and procedure being raised. Reflect 
now that these Cases are largely decided according to 
precedent, with little regard to any question of the meri 
justice or right in the issue involved. 

Is it any wonder that with all this welter of techni 
cality, error, reversal, retrial, and reappeal, the Supreme 
Courts of many of the States should be two, and three, 
years behind their docket’ This is true notably 
in Missouri, where the Supreme Bench has become simply 
notorious for the miserable trivialities upon which it 
will reverse decisions of the lower courts. But at the 
last count, the worst olfender in this regard is the Su 
preme Bench of Colorado, which is more than four years 
behind and has been so for some time. 

It is perfectly true that the actual work of the courts 
cannot be measured by the number of decisions they ren- 
der; nevertheless there is scarcely any other criterion; 
and it is worthy of note that the average number of de 
cisions in L908 for each judge of the Colorado Supreme 


or more, 


Court was thirty—one decision of every description 
trifling or otherwise, for each two weeks of the year. 
This stood against a corresponding record for each judg« 
of 119 in Mississippi, 150 ¢n Kentucky, 111 in Georgia, 
103 in Arkansas, and so on. 


Technicality Run Mad 


wi should more than one-third—in some States 
nearly one-half—of all appeals be successful? A 
curious light on this problem was thrown by Chief 
Justice Furman of the Oklahoma Supreme Bench, one 
of the four or five courts of the country which is mak- 
ing a splendid effort to throw off the shackles of tradi- 
tion and to do justice without regard to precedent or 
quibble. Refusing to set aside a verdict, this Chief 
Justice said: 

“It appears to us that this application of the doctrine 
(of estoppel) is technicality run mad and gone to seed 
We decline to be bound by or to follow a line of authori- 


ties so repugnant to reason, so demoralizing to respect 
for the law, and so destructive to justice. The habit 
of reversing cases upon technicalities is a very con 
venient one for appellate courts, for by so doing they can 
escape much hard labor and all responsibility for thei 
decisions, for a violation of some technicality can be 
found in almost every closely contested case 


The courts of England have long 








tree 

















Now, admitting that human justice 
is now, ind will prol ably long re 
main, a clumsy and rather brutal 
affair. it is certain that its administration in England, 
despite reached a fat 
of development than in any other nation on earth. That 
the jurists of every country concede. 


all criticism. has higher degree 





Conversel\ t is admitted that in the United States 
the administration of justice is on a lower plane than 
among any other civilized people I would not include 
Russia in tl gnation It is in fact a byword 

Is the inv relationship between thes onditions 
and the tact that have proportionally sic or seren 
time as many judges as England | believe there is, 


and despite the disgraceful lack of any kind of informa 
tion as to our American courts, | believe that the proof 
of this mav be found 

Consider the gures which | have set forth in tabular 
In a little more detail. here is the record of the 
1907): 


form. 
English criminal courts for this year 


Non-indictable offenses 685.000 


Fined 108.000 
Total yt tions 597 (OOS88 % 
Indictabl otfenses eporter 98 S22 
Prosecuted 6S.710 
Summarilvy t nd convicted 59 902 
Tried by Superior C¢ ts 13.000 
Discharged ,18 
[nsam 36 
(‘or tions O370 Si)° 
Compare this ) the figures for the United 
States v | G ! orn irt ‘ ndicating 
that ever wmone murders to sa nothing oft minor 
offenses. not o1 four r tried, and not in one 
ease in ter = the ‘ ra col tion that holds Chis 
of course ncludes sections of the ount! still in a half 
savage state l rs are most ervday affairs 
as, for eXamprle ul ive ve of over two hundred a veat 
in Alabama, a thousand ear il is, etc 
But consider the record of sor of our most high! 
develoy mmunit sO vu tio I la 
s long obtair lr Bostor Superior Court for 
+} , months ’ ng lun O10 thers ere TH 
1 ' S et | ( ed of con 
victior 
The? P ‘ , 1 cor tio n 9S per cent 
@ Ti is the fourth of the seri f articl t Scandals of the Law The 
first ] Encouragement to Kill appeared November 25, the second, on 
TI Mor mus B k t Criminal Law December 2, and the 
third I . ‘ I De ! 2 
San 


Justice Morton S. Bailey 


ago set their faces against this sean 
dal. and so now have the courts of 
Wisconsin. of Kansas. of Montana 
and many other progressive States 
And the Association 
is making a valiant fight for reform 


~. with the amendment 
, Taft 


American Bar 


proposed by 


President prohibiting a judge 
<7 from reversing a case unless injustic 
can clearly be shown. But do you 


imagine this is with the enthusiastic 
approval of the main body of the 
bench and bat Attend then to what 
happened this vear in the enlightene 
State of lowa 

There, before the State Bar Asso 
ciation, Justice TH. E. Deemer of thi 
Supreme Bench. a jurist of hie 
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Justice W. H. Gabbert 


The Supreme Bench of Colorado, which is more than four 
years behind its docket—a record even for the United States 


Justice S. Harrison White 


Commerce Court judges, 5 judges of the Court of Claims 
9 judges of Customs Appeals. and vou have a matter of 
145 more judge to whom cases may be appealed It 
vould be in oe! ess task to vregate cases on ippea 
rom those of st nsatan n the wo ot t 14 
udges, and for the t there is little need. The Stat 
(‘ourts of Appea did enoug! 
Dilatory State Supreme Courts 
big comp latior ot the Docket’ howe t it t 
Various State Supreme Court n LOOS had renders 

i total of nearly 17.000 opinions! 

lo this is to be added the grist of t ‘ Yo Stat 
\ppellate Court ithout 3.000 mo le o1 

ear. and several other State Appellate Courts oO that 
ill told. the total for Federal and State court must 
‘ more T in / ii / mid fle, ? 

No nr , _ oT Q n 
Court Ohio ) " - aid ‘ 

i , ni. ) { ls hety 

de 1 (to it ! { iid | , | 
) 1 ol ie) 


standing, several times urged for th 
Federal 
resolution urging the adoption of 
this amendment by the Legislature, and after a hot 
fight his proposal was voted down, Shall we fare any 
better if President Taft’s amendment should become 
law As Dean Wigmore observed. all the rules in 
the world will not avail if judges have not the liv 
ing spirit of justice The root of the evil lies, I be 
lieve. in the fact that not merely the conduct of thy 
law but the makine of the law and _ the 
judges and the 


W. A. Hill Supreme Beneh, introduce 


making otf 
naming of judges is almost exclusively 
in the hands of men whose chief profit is the defeat of 
the law. 

\ll our Legislatures, 





including Congress. are almost 
nvariably made up of a majority of lawyers. It is the 
lawvers themselves who have made the laws and tl 
courts and the practice of the law as they are. with the 
utter and shameless prostitution of justice. Why should 


there be nearly 4.000 judges in the United States wit 


nearly 25.000 opinions in appealed cases per yea 

Because, first of all. it means 4,000 fat jobs for 
lawyers, and, secondly, because it requires these 4,000 
judges to hear and to pass on tlie endless rigmarole ot 
motions. objections exceptions, writs of error, writs of 
habeas corpus. appeals, retrials, and reappeals wl 
make up the daily practice of thi In ind wil 
the law profitable 

In England—even in England—the cost of t 
become so great that the Government = n onte} 
plation the establishment of petty courts, on ther ret 
erees Tor minor cases, from vhicl law rs | 1 ly 
cluded Characteristicallv, this has arou 1 storm of 
protest from. thy professior and the rOpOS 
nounced as a move for the creation of ttl sta el 
bers.” lo these protests a spokesman for the Go 
ment replied 

No professional es rr 

ill cheek the ellorts of the Gov nment and to ‘ 
{ommons to pro e cheap ! expeditiou i 
termining small cases The faet that t 1) titio 
of the la mace co to ft ord 1 { 
istice too ¢ pensive for the ordinat cit en ( n 
most stringent necessity never ft ? { 

f going to law that luxu 

pitalists and corporations om net i 

Kane the reception of su 1 prom nt | 
Stout, I think the mor 

] luce the numb of la ( n Cor 
] let) } ¢)} " not ] ; } ; 

] , ) nit 
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Bluffing the Lion and the Bear 


And What Happened to the American Youth Who Dared to Do It 


ISTEN to a 
plain tale of 
strange doings 
in Iran. From 

commencement to conclu- 
sion we shall deal with 
things as they are, sub- 
stituting the blunt, com- 
prehensible,  straight-to- 
the-point expressions to 
which our people are— 
thank God!—still par- 
tial, for the unetuous, 
Oily phraseology with 
which the European di 
plomatists seek to veil 
the actions of which 
they have cause to be 
ashamed. We will find 
a knot hole in the high 
board fence which two 
great foreign ministers, 
a lean. cold Englishman and a bearded Russian, have 
erected around the Persian sheepfold, and, peeking 
through it, we shall see for ourselves how brutally and 
ruthlessly the shearing is being done. After a glance 
through that knot hole, I fancy that you will feel like 
hurrying to the nearest telephone and summoning an 
agent of the S. P. C. H. N., which stands, of course, for 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Helpless 
Nations. Incidentally we shall learn what happened to 
the candid youth from Washington, D. C., who heard 
the bleating of the tortured lamb, and, without waiting 
to ask permission of the shearers, clambered over the 
fence in his brutal Yankee fashion to save it. Every- 
thing considered, I think it is rather an interesting 
story and well worth fifteen minutes of anybody’s time. 
Persia is quite a sizable country, being considerably 
larger than all the States lying east of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers put together, but by far the greater 
portion of this vast area is absolute desert—arid, 





W. Morgan Shuster 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


where their pocketbooks are concerned, and that they 
don’t give a whoop and hurrah whether their cottons 
and cutlery come from Birmingham or Berlin or Mos- 
cow so long as they can get them quickly and cheaply. 
England’s ultimate intention, therefore, is to build her 
own railway straight across northern Arabia and south- 
ern Persia as the biplane flies, thus linking up her Egyp- 
tian and Indian railway systems and her African and 
Asian empires. This route has already been secretl) 
surveyed by British military engineers, who report, | 
understand, that the country to be traversed is remark- 
ably level, that little grading or masonry will be re- 
quired, and that water can be had almost anywhere 
along the line at depths of less than one hundred feet. 


The Russian-British Bargain 
Now it is perfectly obvious to anyone that England 
He 


and Russia cannot both carry out their ambitious 
schemes, for an English railway from Egypt to India 
would cut squarely across the line which Russia has 
surveyed from the Caucasus to the Gulf, and vice versa 
That this question of whether England or Russia shall 
have southern Persia will one day have to be decided, 
and in the not far distant future, too, there is no doubt, 
but just at present there is such ominous unrest in 
Europe that both England and Russia are quite con- 
tent to leave the Persian matter in statu quo, In 1907, 
therefore, Great Britain and Russia agreed between 
themselves to limit the spheres of their respective in 
terests in Persia to the Persian provinces adjoining the 
Russian frontier on the one hand and the British fron 
tier on the other. ‘The two powers,” to use the suave 
official phraseology, “respect the integrity and independ- 
ence of Persia, but, at the same time, contemplate the 
possible necessity of financial control in conformity with 
the principles of the agreement.” Translated into plain 
terms, Russia has coolly appropriated nearly one-half of 


they can call their own will be their history, their 
language, and the clothes on their backs. 

In 1905, after centuries of corruption, mismanage- 
ment, and disorder which would have made Tammany 
Hall and the Camorra envious, the overharassed Persians 
amazed the world and, incidentally, themselves by sum- 
moning up enough courage to demand of the “King of 
Kings” a parliament and a constitution. Muzaffer-ud- 
Din, who recognized trouble when he saw it coming and 
was always ready to give it all the road, promptly 
granted his people’s demands, and in October, 1906, him- 
self opened the first Persian Parliament. Three months 
later, however, that profligate and evil old man, who 
had bankrupted his country that he might squander the 
money on French dancing girls, went up to join the 
Prophet whose shadow on earth he claimed to be. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
a sullen, obstinate, black-browed individual, who pledged 
himself to adhere to the reforms instituted by his father. 
‘Two years later, however, after a long series of biecker- 
ings and acrimonious disputes, Ali Mirza, utterly failing 
to appreciate the power of Persia’s newly awakened na- 
tionalism, dissolved the Parliament and returned to the 
good old-fashioned order of things, enforcing his despotie 
decrees by means of the bastinado, the thumbscrews, 
and his Cossacks. who were not Cossacks at all but 
Persian soldiers oflicered by Russians 

The Shah's ill-advised action kindled a revolution 
which spread over Persia as fire spreads in the dry 
grass; the nation rose in 


arms: a Nationalist army 
fought its way into Teheran, and the Shah saved his 
head only by taking refuge in the Russian Legation. 
This was generally interpreted as an act ol! abdieation, 
and on the same day the National Council met and chose 
Ali Mirza’s son, Ahmed Mirza. a child of thirteen, to 
succeed his father on the shaky peacock throne. 

The finances of the country were, it is needless to 
say, almost hopelessly snarled and tangled, a_ state 
into which they had purposely been permitted to lapse 
by the protecting powers, who were thoroughly aware 

that a bankrupt nation is more amenable to 





sun-baked, and worthless; the population, which 
is about equal to that ot the State of New York, 
averaging scarcely fifteen sallow and suspicious 
inhabitants to the square mile. As for the Euro- 
pean residents, there are not enough of them, all 
told, between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf 
to people one of the downtown office buildings. 
In mines of iron, salt, coal, lead, and copper 
Persia is potentially very rich, but in a land 
whose system of internal communications consists 
of eight miles of antiquated narrow-gauge rail- 
way and less than three hundred miles of abom- 
inable carriage roads the mineral wealth does not 
count for much. Persia’s value, in the eves of the 
great and greedy powers, does not lie in her lamb- 
skins, her rugs, or her turquoises, but in the fact 
that she presents a most tempting surface for the 
laying of railway ties. In that single fact you 
ave the explanation of the struggle between Eng- 





land and Russia for her possession 


Russia Seeks a Warm Water Harbor 


pee the atlas to that page containing the 
map of Middle Asia, and you cannot fail to 
be struck by the peculiarly important, not to say 
hazardous, position occupied by Persia. Her great 
bulk stretches aeross Asia from the Indian to the 
Ottoman frontiers, lying squarely athwart Rus- 
sia’s road to the warm waters of the Persian 
Gulf. Driven back by the armies of the Mikado 
from a commercial outlet on the Japan sea, 
Warned off by Turkey and her European spon 
sors from attempting to reach the Mediterranean 


through the Dardanelles, her icebound ports on 


the Baltie useless during a considerable portion 
of the year, it needs no prophet to see that Rus- 
sia’s commercial salvation depends on her reach- 


ing the Indian Ocean, and the markets of the 
world, through the Persian Gulf Already the 














threats than a solvent one. But the Persians, 
catching a glimpse of the snare that had been 
set for them, applied to the United States, as the 
most remote, the most disinterested, and the most 
honest of the great powers, to recommend man 
capable of unsnarling their financial tangle and 
setting the country on its feet again. Now it 
strikes me that that was rather a fine compliment 
the Persians paid us, for, instead of applying to 
any of the European nations, they turned to us in 
their extremity because they knew that we would 
play fair. . 

In response to the request of the Persian Min- 
ister at Washington, the Secretary of State sent 


him a list of five financial experts whom this Gov- 
ernment could recommend lhe first name on that 
list was William Morgan Shuster of Washington, 
D. C., and the letter transmitting it had scarcely 
been received in Teheran before the cable flashed 
back a message to Washington ollering Mr. Shuster 
the post of Treasurer-General of Persia, at a sal- 
ary of $20,000 a year, a corps of assistants of his 
own selection, and absolute freedom of action. I 
rather fancy that Mr. Shuster couldn't get to the 
telegraph ollice quick enough. 


Introducing Mr. Shuster 


7 ua seems no good reason for Who’s-Who- 

ing Mr. Shuster to any length; suffice it to say 
that he learned his three R’s in the publie schools 
of the nation’s capital; he left the high school 
president of his class, captain of the football team, 
and colonel of the corps of eadets; at George 
Washington | niversity he received the gilt-sealed 

, 


graduate in law, and a few weeks 


sheepskin of a 
later | 
small gilt letters on the lower left-hand corner of 


e proudly surveyed his name emblazoned in 


a famous law firm’s ollice lool 


It was his knowledge of shorthand, rather than 
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Russian rail heads have been pushed down through of law, however, that first placed voung Shuster’s 
the Caucasus to Persia’s northern border; Rus- name on the nation’s pay rolls The Cuban Peace 
sian railway builders, under the guise of scientifie Commission being in need of stenographer, 
Investigators ve run thei levels and driven Was recommended ind aeccon ed that body of 
their stake from those rail heads straight south arbitrators to lIlavana But h showed such a 
to the shores of the Gulf, and Russian engineers ‘ . level head and su i. remarkable lity for dis 
have eve) irted the “aE et fe iv9 iw a) oe, ntu The Zones of Russian and English Influence entang! e finaneia snaris t it iter the commis 
ally be t terminus of the line The Russian (From the London “ Graphic sion’s labors were ove rel ned n Da as 
locomotive is coming down to the Warm Wate) This map shows the area involved in the Persian international Deputy Collector of Customs In 190] vhen 
and not going to stop because the Persian crisis, of which Mr. Shuster is the personal center barely twenty-four vears of age, | is appointed 
lamb happens to be on the track Collector of Customs at Manila, ar » re \ 

No vill glance just once again at the map you the total area of Persia as her particular “sphere of able was the record he mac n yrootil if] il graft 
. it the frontiers of British | syvpt and Bb influence.” thus bringing two-thirds of the total popu and eliminating iIncompetency that . { ( 
nia eparated by scarce 1,500 miles of remarkably ation of the country and three-fifths of the revenues found himself a member of the P ppil INIMISSION 
level count Arabian and Persian, and to railway build virtually under the control of St. Petersburg and Secretary of Publie Instruction as 

rs 1.000 miles of el country is a bagatell No on Knegland has been somewhat more modest, for she has He remained in the Philippines ste 

app { etter than England that if she is to maint taken under her wing only about one-fifth of the cour eral million brown ellow nd tar n for 
t ommercial supremacy in India. sli trv, one-tenth of its revenue, and one-fourteenth of its three years. Then, 1 fancy, t H t im 
m ! r means of communication that population r sphere bei limited to the reat prov like Kipling’s homesick sol 
he ; ! ( at i pend close on three weel nee of Karma a territory ibout the size of Cal ereenel land.” Leavit 5 5 vs tO 

t . t ind Bombay England sees Russia ornia It will be noticed that that part of the coun brought up in the paths the ) ot mas 
St ! Iwavs down through Turkestan trv bordering on the Persian Gulf, and the region ters, he returned to the s r ft Washingtor 
to ! ern bord sees Germany worl of course, for which both empires are striving, has beer \lonument found rf] l { ! 

t oO vdad R iwa ( on ( ately left for the Lime he ne to the Persians GO nN had 
German merchants to ce thus forming a buffer between the British and Rus n la let te ! 
! i ! Tm la more qui kl SS10!1 I 
hl | car ous | sea With three-fourths of their country already quite ope ymin yn to t t { 
t I it r Indian subject neluded in spheres of influence, the Persians do not ive t Persians 
! of lo tv to the British raj to st in t ir eve in iooking for t i \ ! { t It is said that when he too t Vers 
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last June he found banking deficits amounting to $500,- 
000, and not one kran in eash belonging to the Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding a civil war which cost $1,500,000 
and other diminutions of revenue, he has paid the above- 
mentioned deficit, has furnished the necessary sinews for 
running the Government, and has met all foreign obliga- 
tions, yet there are now in the treasury liquid assets 
amounting to $800,000. The taxes of some of the out 
lying provinces having fallen badly into arrears, he made 
use of the knowledge gained as colo- 
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him to execute it. When Stokes and his troopers reached 
Prince Shua’s palace, he found that the Russian Consul- 
General had already taken possession of the property so 
as to protect the Russian banks to which the Prince was 
heavily indebted. The result was a struggle between 
Shuster’s gendarmes and the Czar’s Cossacks, in which 
the Cossacks came off second best. That wis all the ex- 
cuse that Russia needed. The Foreign Minister in St. 
Petersburg promptly flashed a message to the Russian 
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Shuster, seeing that he would have to get busy if the 
Persians were to keep their country and he was to keep 
his job, began to write letters. He wrote to American, 
English, French, and German papers; he sent letters to 
every person of influence in Persia and out of it; every 
morning he held regular levees of foreign correspondents 
at the palace the Government had given iim, and to 
them all he gave, in plain, blunt, straight-from-the 
shoulder Anglo-Saxon, the real reasons why Russia had 

demanded his dismissal and why 





nel of the high-school cadets, organ 


England was backing her up. The 








ized a force of treasury gendarmerie, 
and sent them abroad over the coun- 
try with orders to bring in the taxes 
or learn the reason why. He didn’t 
confine the operations of his gen- 
darmerie to that central zone which 
is all of Persia that the protecting 
powers have left -to the Persians 
either, but actually had the effrontery 
to send them into the Russian and 
British spheres of influence, saying 
that wherever a kran of taxes was 
owing the Government he was going 
to collect it, whether Russia and Eng- 
land liked it or not. The trouble was 
that he did his work altogether too 
well, 

His loyal service to Persia would 
have made her strong. But Russia 
and England do not want Persia 
strong, for, as everyone knows, it 
is easier to steal a puny lamb than 
a lusty ram with a well-developed set 
of horns. 

All that the protecting powers 
needed was an excuse to interfere. 





statesmen and the diplomatists threw 
up their hands in horror at this un- 
precedented and undiplomatie — pro- 
cedure. 

Shuster was not playing the game 
according to the rules. Who ever heard 
of a government official, particularly a 
Persian official, speaking right out in 
meeting and calling a spade a spade? 
It was undignified and in bad taste, 
and, incidentally, it was raising the 
very devil with their plans for the 
unostentatious absorption of Persia. 
Powerful newspapers all over the civ- 
ilized world were beginning to ask 
editorially why a man_ should be 
dismissed because he was _ honest; 
Members of the House of Com- 
mons asked uncomfortable questions 
of the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. 

Sir Edward Grey and Monsieur 
Sazonoff began to make explanations 
and apologies and excuses. But, my 
Persian friends, England’s protesta- 
tions to the contrary, you need expect 


~ — mer 


Set 
Rae ce, 

















They didn’t have to wait long for the 





no aid from that quarter. 





excuse. On Shuster’s list of acquaint- 
ances was a retired officer of the In- 
dian army named Stokes. Stokes was 
courageous and honest, and he knew 
Persia. So what was more natural 
than that Shuster should put him in command of his 
newly organized gendarmerie and tell him to go ahead 
and bring in the taxes? Stokes did. One day last sum- 
mer the ex-Shah Ali Mirza, secretly urged on by Russia, 
organized a little filibustering expedition of his own and 
invaded Persia with the hope of winning back the throne 
from which he had been ousted, the while Russia looked 
on approvingly. The Persian Government promptly or- 
dered the contiseation of his property and that of his 
brother, Prince Shua-es-Sultaneh. 

Shuster communicated this order to Stokes and told 


England Landing Troops at Bushire 


For the purpose of ‘‘ keeping order’’ in its sphere of Persian influence, the English Govern- 
ment dispatched the Thirty-ninth Central India Horse to Bushire, a port on the Persian Gulf 


Minister in Teheran instructing him to demand the in- 
stant surrender of Prince Shua’s property and the imme- 
diate dismissal of Treasurer-General Shuster. The Per- 
sian Government refused to do either. Russia responded 
by moving a military expedition across the Persian fron- 
tier. Then she added to her previous ultimatum a de- 
mand for an indemnity of $1,500,000, with the threat 
that her troops would move on Teheran if her demands 
were not complied with in eight days. The Persian Gov- 
ernment, though shaking in its slippers, informed Russia 
that if she wanted a fight she could have it. 


That Shuster’s retention and Per- 
sia’s independence are already lost 
causes, no One who is familiar with 
British greed and Russian ambitions 
will deny. He has performed one 
great service, however: he has torn away the masks 
whieh concealed from the world the evil designs of the 
protecting powers. Sooner or later, of course, Shuster 
Will have to go. The steam roller of international’ poli- 
tics is not going to be halted by one man. Whether he 
is removed by the bullet of a hired assassin—which is 
not at all an unlikely contingency—or whether he dies 
comfortably in his bed at a ripe old age, they had better 
carve this épitaph on his tombstone: 

Here Lies A MAN Wuo Was too Honest To LIvE 

IN THE EAST 


The Indiscretion of Sergeant McCarty 


It Was the Most Serious in His Career on the Force; But He Is a Lucky Man 


HE sergeant was standing at the corner with 
his eyes cocked shrewdly up into vacancy and 
his ear bent to catch the sounds of rioting from 
the car barn, something less than two blocks dis- 

tant in a diagonal direction. He, doughtiest manhandler 
that ever answered to a riot¢eall, heard it all and did 
not budge an inch; yet was reading the meaning of the 
sounds as some men read the newspaper headlines, and 
knew when the car was trundled back into the barn 
in token of defeat. Then came lesser murmurings and 
the mouthings of the aftermath. Men, hatless or with 
torn garments and bloody faces or halting steps, sifted 
out of the mob and drifted away into surrounding 
streets. Some of them passed close to Sergeant Me- 
Carty. A few looked at him curiously, or maybe tossed 
a nod or a wink as he strolled up and down. He ap- 
peared to be idling, but instead was observing care- 
fully a man in a motor car across the street. The man 
was Buck Williams, Chairman of the Strike Committee, 
a short-necked, heavy-jowled fellow, with capacity for 
leadership when things were turbulent. A stubby cigar 
burned in the lower corner of his dark, unshaven face. 
A picket leaned over the side and told him the story 
of the battle. and he listened phlegmatically. 

Patrolman Dugan, in plain clothes and off duty, 
sauntered up. 

“Would I break myself now if I broke this strike, I 
dunno,” murmured Sergeant McCarty, meditatively in 
Dugan’s ear. 


“What have ve in yer mind?” queried Dugan, suspi 
ciously, marking the look of piggish cunning in the small 
blue eyes of the sergeant, and knowing by long experi 


ence that his casual remarks were apt to be pregnant 


“What do ve think of Buel : quizzed Dugan. eannil 
by way of casting a new fly upon the placid surface of 
the MeCarty mind. The sergeant’s opinion, like a deep 
lving trout, broke the water hungrily, with a sudden 


swirl. 
— think he’s the fir-r-r-st cousin to Judas Iscayriot.” 
he gulped fiercely, and then was still again 


“?T would be as much as a man’s life was worth to say 
it.” observed Dugan. 

“It would that,” affirmed MeCarty, heartily ind 
I'll not say it. but begorra. | have a mind to I’m that 


tired of seein’ men beat up.” 


1 UGAN nodded sympathet eally, expecting that Me 
( 


arty would now say himself out. Instead he closed 
up like a safe with a time loc! For, in truth, sergeants 
must be cautious There was in these strikers no i 
lion spirit, whelped in injustice and suckled in urd 
ship. They believed in the honor of Buck Williams as 
McCarty believed in his trea el Phe would tear to 
shreds the flesh and lick the bones of anv who dared assail 
the charact of their idol Hence it suspicions of 
this crowned Oo of the savage 1 Sel nt MeC arty 
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might entertain, paid their highest tribute to discretion 
when they crouched lowest in his policely mind. 

Unpuzzled by MecCarty’s sudden taciturnity, since it 
might be but wisdom, Dugan drifted on down the street 
with the mental resolution to return in an hour and 
bail out MeCarty’s mind to the bottom. 

As for Sergeant McCarty he merely thought to have 
his feelings out with growling, and might have done so 
but that those little gods whose special business it is 
to get well-meaning policemen into trouble were giving 
particular attention to him this afternoon, and one of 
them sent John Turney limping up the street. Turney 
was a member of the Strike Committee and a hot heart 
by nature. Just now his hat was slashed from brim 
to crown. 

“You look tired,” said the sergeant. 


\* EXPRESSION of pain crossed the man’s face as 
i he coughed slightly, yet painfully, and spat upon 
the curb. 

“T am tired, McCarty,” 
long’s this goin’ to last, I want to know ” 


he gasped, hoarsely. ‘How 
| got jammed 
with a crowbar a minute ago, and it set that sore spot 
in my lung to bleedin’, but I don’t mind the fightin’. 
God, I'd die in a minute, if it’d help my own cause an’ 
the boys along any. But, say MeCarty. I got a baby up 
to my place, and four others under ten years, and a 
wife that ain’t well. The baby’s eat this cheap milk 
and not enough of that till I swear 


he’s poisoned, 
and pale—he’s so pale he ain’t white any more, kind 
of a sick yellow, like a dead dago, you know An’ when 
[I left the house to-day he tried to laugh and crow like 


he used to. and wave by-by to me. S’help me God, 
MeCart vou could see through that little hand when he 
lifted it, and he couldn’t even smile. Pretty tough 
when a baby in't smile! And TI went out to fight for 


When the row began—and I started it: 
heaved the first brick mvyself—I could kind of see that 


him to day 


baby’s hand a wavin’, all thin and waxy 

Sergeant MeCarty looked at him in mingled sympathy 
and disgust 

“The company’s wantin’ conductors,” he said, “why 


don’t you go to worl 


“Go to work!” the man gasped. a look of horror 
ind growing rage upon his face “Go to work! And 
take the bread out of mv brothers’ mouths 

You're takin’ it out of your baby’s mouth now,” re- 
plied McCarty. sharplh 

But that’s for a cause. “T’d starve ’em all, myself in 
cluded, before I'd betra comrades in this struggle for 
riagnt P 

The thought of women and babies starving to give 


1 trusted ik r an opportunity to sell out a sacred 


cause for money had already outraged the feelings of 
Sergeant McCarty. 
“Buck’s betrayin’ ’em,” he said, in a low voice. 


“Betrayin’ ’em? You blue-coated traitor!” yelled 
Turney, half insane with fury at the suggestion. “Be 
trayin’ ’em! If it wasn’t for Buck I'd like to know 


where this strike would be now” 

“It would be nowhere,” the sergeant snapped back. 
‘Buck stirred up this strike and fought it so he could 
sell out at the right time and make a pile. ll bet you 
he’s dickerin’ with Donnelly of the Traction Company 
right now.” 

These were wild words. They inflamed Turney. In 
furiated, he leaped upon the sergeant, shrieking: 

“You lie, you dirty cur!” 

Quick and guarded as McCarty was, Turney’s blow 
caught him squarely on his full Trish mouth and a spurt 
of crimson leaped from beneath the knuckles of the 
striker. Like a flash MeCarty slapped the man with the 
open palm of his heavy hand so hard as to stretch him 
senseless in the street. That was enough. 

“He hit Turney!” “He clubbed Turney!” “He’s 
killed him!” were separate, hysterical cries that rose on 
the air in a minute. There was the ominous rush and 
tread of many hurrying feet, as the crowd, composed of 
strikers and strike sympathizers, closed in with a sullen 
roar that was more awful than any sound McCarty had 
ever heard before. He looked over the sea of faces 
They were not human, but white and drawn and beast- 
like. Some primeval blood lust had in a moment changed 
them. It was not a crowd. /t was a pack—and gnashed 
at MeCarty over the body of the fallen man. 


M“ ARTY’S revolver was out. His steel eve swept 
1 the ecirele nearest him He waved his weapon 
before them 

“I'll shoot the first man that puts a foot on the eurb,” 
he said, and for a moment they were halted. MeCarty 
backed from the curb, aiming for the door of the brick 
warehouse, some fifty feet to the right. If he could make 
this door he could hold the crowd at bay till relief or 
sober senses came, but in an instant of time the swirl of 
the crowd swung around and cut him off by fully a dozen 
vards. He was all alone, with bare brick walls behind 
and in front half a thousand howling, raging, snapping, 
onashing brutes that once were men and would be again 
when thev had satisfied their irrational lust for blood 
Vet arty ‘could hold off the cirele nearest him. the group 
whose eyes looked into the open barrel of his revolve! 
which swept from point to point of the unyielding circle, 


but the crowd behind began to throw things. A _ brick 
hurtled through the air McCarty dodged it and heard 
the wail of anguish as it landed on a head in the owd 
on the right. A sash weight lumbered heavily over the 
heads of the crowd and struck him on the shoulder, 4 


staggering blow 


With a savage yell he threatened to 
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shoot. And yet he could not afford to fire into the crowd. 
He must keep them at bay till help arrived or a means 
of escape appeared. 

Suddenly from under his feet the sidewalk rose up 
with a groaning squeak of machinery underneath. — It 
was one of those basement elevator contrivances where 
a platform rises pushing the trapdoors in the sidewalk 
upward. Cerebration was proceeding rapidly in the Me- 
Carty brain. He stepped off the rising doors quickly as 
they opened upward. By a sidewise glance he caught a 
glimpse of an overalted porter coming up on the ele- 
yator platform. The sergeant saw the ludicrous ex- 
pression of fear on his face as he observed what was 
happening over his head, and after a wondering gaze 
instantly halted the machinery and started to descend. 
But the doors gaped wide enough to admit the stout 
body of McCarty. He leaped back to the descending 
platform and crouched with a sigh of relief as the heavy 
shutters banged down over him and shut out the mob 
that was hungering for blood. 

A frightful clamor broke out above. Someone was 
assaulting the doors with the sash weight. 

McCarty looked up in the half darkness and watched 
the iron-hinged doors spring and bend. 

“They’s a way out by the back,” said the porter in 
a frightened voice. “Me for that.” 

The sergeant, with a gasp of relief, arose and made 
off in the gloom after the shuffling, terrified footsteps. 

“Better lay low till black dark,” said the man. “The 
streets around here is all full of them hyenas.” 

“Do ye know Officer Dugan?” questioned McCarty. 

“JT do,” said the man. 

“Will ye find him and tell him to meet me here when 
it’s safe to come?” 


FYPVHE man nodded and shuffled down the alley. With 
| the sounds of the human, howling pack slowly dying 
in the distance, Sergeant MeCarty had ample time to re- 
fleet upon the position in which he now stood. 

“T got to get Buck Williams or I’m done for,” he 
said to himself as he climbed up the steep steps to the 
little door that the porter had pointed out; “and I got 
to get him to-night or I won’t get him at all.” 

The cool air of the alley freshened him wonderfully, 
and when Dugan tiptoed out of the darkness, accom- 
panied by Patrolman Meyer, also off duty, and both 
sympathetically eager, the sergeant began the planning 
of his campaign with Napoleonic ardor. 

“There’s a meeting of the Car Men’s Union ealled for 
one o'clock to-night,” reported Dugan. 

“Do ye say so!” exclaimed McCarty, excited. “Do ye 
say so? And for no other reason but that Buck has 
sold ’em out and is goin’ to begin to throw the strike 


to-night.” He slapped his leg confidently. “I knew it, 
me boys,” he whispered, chuckling under his breath in 
nis eagerness. “I knew it! 1 saw it in Buck’s face 
after the riot. He was readin’ the crowd. He saw the 
people was tired. ‘The deal’s on now. Some time be 


tween when we saw him set- 
tin’ in the machine and to 
night when the union meets, 
Buck will get his price. 
Meyer, you locate Donnelly 
of the Traction Company. 
Paste your eye on him. 
Never let go till the meetin’ 
time. If money’s paid, he'll 
pay it. Dugan, you spot 
Buck and keep him shad 
owed till he eomes to the 
meetin’. Let me know ever) 
breath he draws 


Phe two of 
ye meet me at one o'clock 
in the area back of Hogan’s 
saloon in the alley, two 
doors from where the stairs 
comes down from the stage 
entrance of the Armory Hall, 
where the union meets. | 
have a solitaire game of my 
own to play.” 


W ITHOUT other commu 
nication than a swift 
pressure of the hand on the 
shoulder of the men he r 
lied upon to help him, he 
strode swiftly out of the 
alley, leaving the two to go 
each his separate Way AS cdc Wey 
directly as possible. 


[t was nearly an hour past 


midnight when Sergeant 
McCarty drifted down a side street to the trysting place. 
There was not a policeman in sight save himself. The 
Street car union furnished its own surveillance The 
pickets policed the crowd, and the Strike Committee 
policed the pickets, and Buck Williams policed the 
Strike Committes Sergeant Me¢ arty had been intend 
ing presently to police Buck Williams, but very deject 
edly stepped down into the little area off the alley at 
the back of Hogan’s place. His night’s quest had 
vielded m nothing—not a clu not a shred of one. 

Present!y Dugan came He. too. was cast down 

“Lost Buck.” he confessed. it the Hotel George at 
ten o’cloc] He went in and he never came out. But 
he’s here nov \ picket in front told me that he had 
gone uy 

Sergeant MeCartv’s comment was a disconsolate growl. 
He off t f his shoulder to Dugan and stared 
aw irkness, tugging at the hairs upon his lip 

| ock,” he observed presently, “and Mevye1 

not on 

rhe s ( t ited ten minutes, and then five more 
the last natientis 

“Pn ! ) iid abrupth 

Phe m ! * breathed Dugan. aghast 

Di MeCart with sudden solemnity 


Collier’s 


“I’m goin’ to the meetin’ and choke it out av him 
there.” 

Dugan could think of no argument against madness, 
but as the sergeant moved to the foot of the stair, laid 
a hand upon his shoulder. 

“ll go with you,” he said. 

“Ye will not!” blurted MeCarty stoutly, but not un- 
appreciatively. “If Meyer comes with anything that'll 
help, send him up. If not, keep him down, *Tis my 
own funeral I’m arranging.” 

Leaving Dugan hesitating reluctantly, a few cautious 
steps brought the sergeant to the stairs, at the upper 
end of which he expected to find a picket. 

To his surprise, there was none. Without being ob- 
served he gained the stage itself, which was set for a 
wood scene, tiptoed his way back through the wings, and 
ensconced himself behind the back drop, where his 
pocketknife soon made a convenient peephole. 


\ 7 ELL down in front were a dozen or fifteen persons 
\ grouped about a table. This was the Executive 
Committee in session on the stage, while the union as- 
sembled on the floor and waited with impatience for the 
general meeting to be called to order. Ed Germain, the 
president of the union, was acting as chairman of the 
committee. Buck Williams, chairman of the Strike Com- 
mittee, was standing and rendering some kind of report. 
As he stood, his hands caressed a new leather satchel 
that was on the table in front of him. 

The upper stage, which was large, was entirely de- 
serted. Wishing to hear better and to be in easier strik- 
ing distance, Sergeant McCarty abandoned his position 
behind the drop and worked forward, past a cut drop 
and around a clump of trees, barking his shins well on 
a stage brace. He was aiming for a place of real vantage 
behind a painted rock when he stumbled over a crouching 
figure. It was John Turney. 

“Great God, McCarty!” he gasped, recognizing him. 
“Do you want to make murderers of us all by comin’ 
here like this?” 

“No,” said MeCarty, shortly, “I come to make fools 
of ye.” 

“Are you sure you’re right about Buck?” Turney asked, 
hoarsely. 

“Yes—why?” queried McCarty, shooting a hard glance 
into his pale, excited face. 

“Nothin’,” he answered, ashamed with the memory) 
that he had called down the mob upon this man for ex- 
pressing the same doubt a little more strongly. “Noth- 
in’, only I don’t like what he’s reportin’ to the com- 
mittee. It sounds like you might be right.” 


ERGEANT McCARTY thrilled to the finger tips. He 
h was right. He knew he was right, and here was one 


who, knowing what McCarty did not know, viewing the 
man from an entirely different angle, had begun to see 
in his actions what the police sergeant’s shrewd eye had 
seen in his soul. 

The chairman pounded heavily with his gavel. 





Suddenly from under his feet the sidewalk rose up — with a groaning squeak of machinery underneath 


“The union will be in order! The union will be in 
order!” he was saying. And then: “The chairman of the 
Strike Committee has a recommendation to make.” 

No intimation of the nature of this recommendation 
had come to the crowd waiting impatiently in front. 

Buck Williams stood with the long table between him 
and the front of the stage, and with his broad, stooping 
shoulders, his heavy-featured countenance, all pugnacity, 
and his ugly, darting eves blazing defiantly, he was not 
especially agreeable to look upon. 

“You got to cut out the re 
it out! 


wuigh work.” he ordered. “Cut 

the Mayor’s sore, and the 
hev’re afraid the President’ll bring the sol- 
diers in, and that’s the end of us if they do. Cut it 


7 1 
out for a weel 


Che people’s sore 


Governor. 


nous shake of his great, bullish head, and sat dow: 
roar of disapproval went up from the floor. 
‘And what’ll we do for another week 
Trantie man away back by the doo. 


| ke SNAPPED out his words spitefully, with an omi 
\ 


S( reamed a 
Same’s you been doin’,” shouted Buck, scornfully 
Stand around and yawp at me. If vou had any sand at 
all you'd a-cleaned up them fellers to the last man, but 


you aint You throw a brick or two, scare an old maid 


16 


school-teacher half to death and come around to know if 
we ain’t won the strike.” 

Buck had arisen again and was walking around the 
end of the table to face the crowd, carrying the leather 
grip in his hand. His hand was thrust out as he faced 
his seoffers, peering about and trying with his bitter 
black eyes to see their faces through clouds of tobacco 
smoke. Buck lacked nothing whatever in courage, but 
as he stood there with the satchel in his hand they began 
to taunt him. 

“Goin’ to travel, are ye?” yelled somebody. 

“Ain’t goin’ to run away, are ye, Buck?” sneered an- 
other. 

Williams lifted the bag, seemed to realize suddenly 
that he held it, and the significance of the insult that 
had just been flung at him. With something like a 
blush he stepped back, placed it on the table behind him, 
and backed against the table, his hand carefully holding 
the grip, but his face turned to the front. 

“No!” he yelled, hoarsely, “I ain’t goin’ to run away. 
I'll stay here till the fight’s won and the last one of 
you cowards and quitters has got the better money you 
don’t deserve.” 

A half sneer framed itself on Buck’s face. He glanced 
around him at the Executive Committee as if to assure 
himself of its loyalty. He looked over the throng and 
searched among it for his sublieutenants, the men who 
would silence his objectors on the floor and win the bat- 
tle for him down there, as they had done a score of 
times. But they seemed less active, or less able, to- 
night. The cries of protest and ribaldry continued. 


9) 


UCK was losing his crowd. 

It was McCarty’s opportunity, the best he would 
ever have. Nobody saw him come. Suddenly he was 
there in the midst of them, standing between the chair- 
man of the meeting and Buck Williams. 

His appearance was cataclysmic. 

“Tt’s McCarty!” yelled some one. 

The meeting had been in an uproar before. 
became a vast human Pelée. Eruption succeeded erup- 
tion. A great wave of heads and shoulders seemed to 
rise up and roll toward the platform. 

The sergeant’s revolver flashed in his hand. 

“T’ll shoot the first man that lays a hand on the plat- 
form,” he said, and stood calmly waiting. He did not 
speak very loud, but his manner and meaning were 
plain enough. The human breaker stopped, wavered, and 
receded somewhat. So far, McCarty had conquered. He 
had stopped that mad onrush. It gave him control of 
the meeting. Quick as a flash he made the next move. 

“T told you Buck was betrayin’ you and I come to 
prove it,” he said, in that cold, penetrating voice of his 
that rang out into every part of the vast auditorium. 
At the same instant he turned his revolver till it covered 
Williams. This surprised individual, who, with the 
others on the platform, was recovering from the panic 
of fear in which they had been thrown, had been glad 
enough to welcome diversion of any sort, even though it 
came in the form of Me- 
Carty, of whose charges he 
had been made speedily 
aware, but now bitte 
hatred 
as he stood helplessly in 
range of the MeCarty 
revolver, 


M“ ARTY’S steely blue 
i eyes seemed to see 
everything. He had backed 
up stage a trifle till every 
one was in front of him, in 
cluding the Executive Com- 
mittee, with Williams, cow- 
ering, his eyes 


Now it 


shone in his eyes 


gleaming 


halefully. The silence was 
€s intense. The sergeant was 
weighing his words. When 
f he spoke it was in short, 


bulletlike sentences, and after 
each sentence he studied the 
face before him, the face of 
Buck Williams, and tried to 
unfold the thoughts in the 
very soul of him 

“Buck Williams sold you 
out.” he began \ pallor 
came and went on the face 
strike leader. Mc 
Carty saw it and added: “To 
night.” 


ot tle 


Something within 

McCarty declared: “So far 

so good. You're on the right 

trail. Go on.” So he repeated his charge ‘Buck sold 

vou out to-night to Jim Donnelly of the Traction Com 

pany.” A keener flash of raging anger showed in the eves 
of the mar Again MeCarty had touched center and 

went on more confidently He agreed to quit.” 

“You lie!” hissed the man through clenched teet! 

but there was a something in the face of him that made 

and he 





McCarty sure that he had guessed right again, 
went on talking to the crowd over Williams’s head, but 
ill the time looking straight into the face of Buck and 
his words as they fell. 


feeling out He continued 


‘He’s goin’ to do it grad ial You got the first dose 
to-night.” 

\ murmur went up from the face of the meeting. 

“He sold vou out like cattle yur wives and your 
babies,” went on MeCarty 

Prov t Prove it!” amored voices from the floor 

It seemed to MeCarty a hundred index fingers were 
scurrving through the back part of his brain looking for 
the peg on whic to ing his proof, and while it 3 
mind he serambled desperately, he gaine time by 
peating and elaborating his charges 

Bueck’s goin’ to quit!” he shouts “Some morning 
he won't be hers He'll be son ere ela Donnell 
could afford to pav him big.” 
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“Prove it! Prove it!” men shrieked fran- 
tically from the tloor. 

MeCarty and Dugan and Meyer had searched 
through the night in vain. He had no proof. 
His mind was now clutching at straws. Men 
were getting up and pressing toward the plat 
form. Seconds were passing ominously. 

“The proof, you traitor; the proof!” shouted 
the crowd. 

McCarty, in sheer desperation, hoping no 
more than to gain time, bandied back: 

“The proof is it ye want? The proof? Be- 
gorra, if it’s the proof you're wantin’, ye 
might look in that black bag there that 
Buck’s been holdin’ on to so tight. Ye might 
find the proof in that.” 

It was a random shot. The crowd jeered 
angrily, but MeCarty saw a look of awful, 
sickening fear dart like a cloud across the face 
of Buck while his hand tightened guiltily on 
the bag for a moment. But instantly he re- 
covered himself and leaped into the center of 
the stage, leaving the bag on the table. 

“You lie, you blue-coated traitor!” he shrieked, 
raising his hand as if to strike. 


agi MeCarty had his cue now. 
“It’s in the bag! Look in the bag!” he 


shouted hoarsely, pointing to it. 

Williams, with a swift glance at the bag, 
to see it was unmolested, lunged at McCarty. 
The sergeant still held the drawn revolver, but 
Williams, like a madman, leaped upon his 
Nemesis. Met arty stepped swiftly to one side, 
kicked Buck’s rushing feet from under him, 
and as he went crashing to the floor leaped 
over him to the table. where he stood clutch 
ing the bag in his left hand while with the 
revolver in his right he menaced Williams as 
he struggled to rise from the floor. 

“Stay where ve are!” he shouted, at the 
same time holding up the bag significantly for 
all to view. 

“What's in the bag?” 
it, Buck?” 

“There's papers in it!” 
beast at bay. 

At this moment Officer Meyer, appearing from the 
wings, rushed up to McCarty’s side. An angel from 
heaven would not have been more welcome to MeCarty. 


called some one. 


“What’s in 


roared Buck angrily, like a 


4 


Wh 


4 


; 





At the same instant he turned his revolver until it covered Williams 


He held a hand but did not know how to play it. Meyer, 

in a few whispered words, gave him his cue. The ser- 

geant shouted it to the ears of everyone in the hall. 

Holding up the bag, he cried: “Jim Donnelly of the Trac- 

tion Company brought a bag like this from the Main Street 

Bank to his rooms at the Hotel George two hours ago.” 
“Tt’s a lie!” shrieked Buck again. 
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“What's a lie?” asked MeCarty significantly, 
suck dropped his eves. He had overplayed. 
“T mean there’s papers in the bag and noth- 
in’ else!” he raged a moment later; “and it’s 
nobody’s business what’s in it anyway.” 
Turney, pale and haggard of face, staggered 
forward, one hand gripping his side, the other 
Waving for silence. \ lull came into the 
midst of the storm. 
night a block from the Hotel George carrying 
that same grip. He tried to shake me; said 
he had to go to his room first and leave his 
grip; but I showed him it was too late to go 
before the meeting. Germain came up and 
he had to come along with us. Ile’s never 
let that bag out of his hand till just now, 
It don’t look right. What’s in it? I say, 
What’s in it?” ; 


Oe by his laboriously uttered 
words, Turney sank back against the 
table. ‘The lull in the storm had become an 


awe-stricken quiet. There had been, as Turney 
began to speak, the 


“Boys,” he gasped, “I saw Buck myself to 


restless movement ot 
chairs, the hot, panting breath of eager, ex 
cited men, and now for a moment there was 
silence, tense ‘and nerve-bursting. 

Sergeant MeCarty, careful to maintain his 
mastery of the situation, moved first as usual. 
He nodded to Germain, a patient, plodding, un- 


swerving man, with shoulders on him like 
Atlas. 
“Take the bag,” MeCarty said, “and look 


in it.” 
There was a breathless minute or two. then 
a desperate struggle while two men under Ger 
main’s direction se: f 
the key. 
If MeCarty was nervous he dared not 


rehed Buek’s pockets for 


con- 
fess it, even to himself. Hlis revolver was 
lowered to his side. He would have no further 
use for it. In a moment that bae would be 
opened, If it contained what he supposed he 
would be a hero. If it did not, 


a gatling gun would be 
insuflicient to protect him. 


Germain’s movements were provokingly slow. Not a 
man in the audience but was. standing. Chey had 
pressed forward insensibly until they jammed the front 


of the hall full and the first line breasted the platform 
which Me arty before had forbidden them to touch 


(Concluded on page 25) 


y Adventures as a Motion-Picture Heroine 
Being the Account of Real Experiences in Unreal Life as Related 


T HAS occurred to me that the story of By 
my own adventures before the camera 
might interest the public. My introdue- 
tion to the motion-picture business was accidental. 
My father died when I was seventeen years old and, 
somewhat against my mother’s wishes, I turned to the 
stage as a means of livelihood. Three years’ experience 
as an actress in leading parts left me unsatisfied both 
with my work and my salary. There were idle seasons 
when my means ran low. During such a time a friend of 
mine called my attention to the motion-picture business. 
“A lot of good actresses are going into it,” he said, 
“and they are getting fine salaries, some as high as two 
hundred dollars a week. You have the face, 
form, and spirit for that sort of work. Why 
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it. That night came the reaction. I suffered consid- 
erable pain and was completely wilted by the shock and 
the resulting nausea. 

That was a tough experience, but I was more morti- 
fied by being thrown than terrified by the accident, and 
kept on riding that ferocious fellow just the same 

Since then I have done the heroine in many cowboy 
scenes. I like them. But it is terribly hard work for 
a young woman, and very trying to the nerves. It 
would not be quite so bad if there were only one or two 


in the morning working under the big are lamps. 
| makes me pretty well frazzled next day, let 
me tell you. In summer the strong lights make 
the heat of the studios intolerable 
While it is true that we don’t have 
to memory, our lips must move and t 


o commit our lines 
words must be 


appropriate, so that the mouth-reading will complement 


and illustrate the action. ‘This requires peculiar adapta 
bilitv—adaptability of the strictest sort—and as the 
scenes are often of a tragic nature, the demand upon 
the emotions is tremendous. In my own case, being 
very sensitive and impressionabl ind fully alive to 


every scene [ help to enact as a leading character 


the strain is at times absolutely overpowe1 





don’t vou try it 


ing. I am earried away by the emotions | 





I tried it. My first engagement was with 


a company having a big studio down on 


Long Island. I was paid well for a begin 
ner and my salary was raised from time to 
time. Being a good rider, | was chosen for 
cowboy acts in which I was chased by In 


dians. Mexicans. stage-coach robbers, and 
other villainous men in scenes that were 
wonderfully realistic and at times ferror- 
inspiring. We had real cowboys from a Wild 


West show. who rode in a dare-devil way on 


some of the wickedest horses I have ever 
seen Sometimes their riders were thrown 
flat in the dust and oc isionally a leg or an 
irm would b oO 


Thrown bv a Broncho 


\ THEN they told me I would have to ride 
one of those w | horses—a bucking 








picture. They are as real and as harrowing 





to me as they would be in actual life. Often 
! have left my dressing room at night ina 
state bordering on collapse Such light 
comedy films as “The Silent Tongue.” 
*Madeleine’s Rebellion.” and “The Interna- 
tional Heartbreaker,” in which | have ap 


peared, are a great relief after the tragedies. 
But such an act as that in “The Love of 


Chrysanthemum,” fashioned by myself afte 
‘Madame Butterfly.” in whic . afte most 
emotional scene with my lover, who lly 
leserts me, | slav mvself with a knife, is 
hard upon me In that seene I sutfer the 
death agonies in almost as great a devree as 
if the weapon really had pierced m eart 





Down Sixty Feet at a Rope’s End 


\° FOR actual physical danger and risk of 
4 life, | have experienced ¢ it. too. pa 

















mustang whose forefeet were pawing the ain ticularly at the end of the series of etures 
half the time—I must confess that I felt a in which my jealous Italian uN ho 
it dubious But I nerved mvself for the has pursued me to Ame ol 
act. The beast behaved fairly well during the camera and chokes me to de One 
the rehearsa uit when the camera was set a big Italian so overdi n us 
ip ind iil ou people re shouting and hess that I lay na taint t 1 1 
orking themselves up to the highest pit the death scene The { fil 
n order to thro nas much realism as pos Was a wonderfull natiy on nde 
sible t t broncho began to act up most i< In The Sepov’s Wife. t of t 
dreadful Thou I kept a steady rein upon most thrilling order, the ropo | to t m 
it, it | Thee and reared and side stepped A Motion-Picture Performance of “Aida” down on a rope a distance of { I trom 
over the i ivt it brought my heart thre windo ot i for to 
into mv mout it us new to the camera The actress who visualizes her lines instead of speaking them may be called raee ahave eee ’ opt 
nd didn’t seem t att When thi ain upon to portray the heroine of grand opera as well as that of humble melodrama ad a loop end into { n 
ous Me s7Tro ) ipon n trit, the foot and ingle over the ! 
i i 1 ir ! ey to | ree times I ) Oo i day. but there ire mal ind the hours (of course you lon’t have to do 
lim pe tse ‘ el s 1 lv to tumble me fron ire iong m longer than on the stage ere i lead erv considerately but it would makes ! 
s ba At t ip 1 | elt the saddle sl } ng p { oes not equire more than two hours’ etua | looked up at that yvindow tron Live yttor r t 
g ! sel or oO Gave oO! I pila that s performed over and ove wall embankment It seemed a t ! t ! I 
l Ll mt i igre illop t l ¢ sometimes il In the motion-picture business vent up the stairs and loo ow! \ Tan 
" I oO t t t \\ 1 ) i from nim th morning to fi ! evervthing for the set-uy t ) tet 
I ( ! ol ‘ ! I there i scenes to re irs So | shut my teeth ve t 
t oO ) mounts i ent ! i the hile Ni { night aft ne It was the first time I ha 
n rt a fine m out o yrmit ' , near) ne o'cla . nd | , ' felt 
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myself being lowered from the window, far above the 
gaping throng of outsiders at the foot of the embank- 
ment, [ wanted to yell out.for them to haul me up. But 
I gritted my teeth again and clung to the rope. Down, 
down I went at what seemed a terrible speed, the camera 
reeling off the film and the crowd cheering like mad. It 
was an awful moment for me, but I got to the ground 
at last, and it did make a splendid film—a wonderful 
effect indeed—for which I am sure I was thankful, for 
‘f it had been spoiled [ wouldn’t have done it over 
again for the world. 
An Eliza Flying Across Real Ice Floes 

JERHAPS my most exciting adventure, and certainly 
| the one in which I felt the greatest nerve strain, was 
in my appearance in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a photograph 
play in which I took the part of Eliza. When it came to 
the river-crossing scene, the set-up, which was made in 
February, was on the banks of a real river upon which 
floated real cakes of ice, and across this river | had to 
fly, with a real child in my arms, pursued by real blood- 
hounds. The only fake about it all was the falling snow, 


Collier’ 


Southwestern plays. In “The Girl and the Motor Boat.” 
where I win an exciting race in a forty horsepower speed 
launch, one might think that the Hudson River would 
do as well as the St. Lawrence, but it wouldn’t. So to 
the St. Lawrence we had to go, as the scenario called 
for the Thousand Islands, and they couldn’t be faked. | 
liked that motor-boat race. The feel of forty horsepower 
under my hand, the splendid leaps and throbs of the 
boat, and the lifelike race over the swiftly running river 
were gloriously exciting, though here again the high ten- 
sion told upon my nerves. You see it’s not only the 
thrill of the act itself, but the fact that you have to 
remember the limitations of the camera and all the 
minute stage directions that wears upon you. Every- 
thing must be done within a narrow field, much nar- 
rower, indeed, than the spectator who sits before the 
screen and sees the picture play even dreams. One 
great drawback is that there can be no such thing as 
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the rustic population gazing at me wild-eyed and open 
mouthed? About the same as I do on Broadway, when, 
dressed as an Italian emigrant girl or a fine lady, | am 
running about before the camera or embracing my sweet 
heart to the amusement of the oceans of people who 
crowd around and stare and make audible comments 
that is to say, I feel perfectly ridiculous. 


Some Pleasant Features 


7 are pleasant as well as unpleasant features of 

this motion-picture game. My wardrobe is large and 
of the best. for to dress oneself in cheap or old costumes 
will not result in effective pictures. You can’t fool the 
camera by wearing cheesecloth instead of satin, and cot- 
ton fringes won't answer instead of silk. Where a new 
silk or satin costume would be worn by a stage actress 
I must wear one, too. Make-up is just as carefully 
put on as for the stage. 

As for social life, I have absolutely none. When IT am 
not rehearsing or acting before the camera I must be 
perfecting my art by the close study of the best plays 
that are going, and so it is all shop, shop, shop. No re- 
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Riding a broncho in a cowboy play 


which was merely stage snow, sifted down in front 
of the camera, a little of it going a long way. 
but giving a wonderful general effect. With my 
child I knelt amid the falling snow at the water's 
brim and prayed for a way out of my terrible 
situation. Then I heard the baying of the blood 
hounds, and in real terror—for | was des 





perately afraid of those big, savage-looking dogs 

| sprang upon the nearest cake of ice. My 
foot slipped and | nearly fell, but [ think that 
my genuine fear of those dogs kept me up, for | 
fought for my balance, gained it at the very edge 
of the ice cake and sprang over to the next one. 
rhis was a smaller piece, not big enough to float 
me, and it sank beneath my feet, but I leaped 
upon a larger and safer one and so on across that 
awful river to solid land. At the end of that 
scene | was shivering from head to foot, though 
not from cold That was the day I earned my 
salary, if I ever did. , 

For a girl of my years and my impression 
able nature some of the mix-ups that I get into 
in this business are about as harrowing as any 











A Cinderella of the tepees 


laxation save the few hours that are given to 
sleep. And it is precisely this continuous de 
mand upon her physical and mental powers that 
every girl must expect who really wants to make 
good as a motion-picture actress. As for me, | 
am never content with what I am doing. I want 
to do the big thiugs—the bigger the better—and 
so my life is crowded with work and study and 
the day is never half long enough. As for fall- 
ing off horses, jumping out of windows or off 
bridges, it’s all in the day’s work. 

My work in the motion-picture business has 
not been continuous. Sometimes | would go back 
to the stage for a while and experience a relief 
from the hurry-scurry of picture playing Of 
course every actress prefers the theatre to film 
playing, for she gets more satisfaction out of it, 
besides having more time to Then, too 


ersell 


she has a better chance to make a name. But 


with all the hard work and the hurly-burly there 
is something fascinating about motion-picture 
playing, and it helps one’s dramatic art won 
derfully. Often after having done what I flat- 











thing. I mean 











the mobs of battling people in 
War scenes and street fights. I was the fae- 
tory owner's daughter in a terrible fight between strikers 
and strike breakers in which I played an important 


part as mediato1 For his mob the manager had got 
ten tovetlhy ibout as ugly a lot of street touglis as 


I ever saw was to rush in among them 


v the hero They were whirling their 
lubs, throwing stones, and knocking each other down in 
\ realistic manner, and when T felt the surging mass 
‘bout me [ was badly seared. Considering the char- 
ar crowd and its erratic demon- 
stration [ felt IT was lucky to be able to get out alive. 


acter of this 





Chased by Mexican Peons 


| HAD a sit 1 
ol from Dr 


harrowing experience in “Five See 


ith.” in which IL was chased by striking 

peons ina oto Mexican scene. 
In on in Central Park, where the villain had 
abducted ni lying car, and we were pursued by 
the hero ’ 


ft machine, my stunt was to jump 


fy 
Irom one 


sper y car to the other. lo do this required 
: lot of me but | did it, and the hero bore me off in 
triump! 

Ina l e is a bareback rider T had 
to fall off ) ind be badly injured. Ilere, too 
it came 1 ‘ real thing. so far as results went, 
for when J { | struck the ground so hard that I was 
picked ) eople more dead than alive 

But 1 not been all of a purely physi 
eal 1 itu | Klectra,” the Greek tragedy where I go 
eo I myself up to a terrible pitch of men 
tal ar ment, and for the time I thought I 

. \t anv rate, the strain upon 
me Was talitv was lowered and I went 

ou d state You see. it was 

ist I the presentation of mere stage mad 

SS {) one ivonies would soon be ove 

Ol uit for a drive or pursuing son 
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. 1 thre nervous prostra 
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Emotional Acting in a Hospital Scene 


It is all in the day’s work, says the actress, whether 
it is a ride on a nervous broncho, a power-boat dash, 
a kidnaping, an encounter with ardent Latin lovers, 
or a bit of melodrama with a sentimental setting 


stage illusion in the open air, and that is the reasot 
hy every natural feature of the landscape must be 
taken advantage of. as it always is | have said that 
correct local color is necessary, but there are exceptions 
Over in the Palisades region there are plenty of good 
scenes for Wild West acts The rough. high cliffs and 


he wooded country provide splendid backgrounds an 


cood Western” atmosphere. \ great many cowbo yi 
tures are taken there I have seen no less than five m 
yurties. belonging to as many different companies, out i 
utos, dra nup at ertain spot neat Fort Lee on 
alisades, each awaiting its turn for a set-up | 
Vow lersey l l 0 owl in old stavecoat 

Western type who makes a lot of money renting that 
oach over and o ivain to be chased by wild India 


rough the Fort Lee woods 


racing about upon the countr roads as a cowgirl, wit 


llow do | feel when | am 


tered myself was a good piece of acting. | have 
sat before the screen and studied my own move 
ments and expressions, and have had such a chance to 
dissect my work as could not have been afforded me in 
any other way. 

“How erude!” [ have said on see ing some bit of play- 
ing in which I had overacted or had shown myself 
colorless or Jacking in spirit. Sometimes it is hard to 
credit my eyes, to admit that I really acted in the way 
1 am pictured upon the screen. But there is nothing 
truer than the fact that the camera never lies. There 
vou are and what you have done, and you can’t deny it. 


The Truthful Photograph 
( NCE Blanche Ring, who has an original way of hold 


ing her hands when she sings, presenting the backs 
of them to the audience and curving her elbows out 
ward, beheld herself upon the screen in precisely that 
sort of a pose. 
aah |,’ liv, that isn’t right.” she declared emp iatic ally. 
I never hold my hands that way.” But she does 
So strongly do I believe in this new method of studying 
the dramatie art that it seems to me only a matter ofl 
time when every actress who wishes to improve her work 


vill have a moving-picture apparatus of her own by 


means of which she can have her mover nts and e pres 
sions brought before her for careful stud 
The hardest hing that beginners ha to’ overcome 1n 
their performances before the camera is self-conscious 
ness It is bad enough on the theat \ taue ut in 
motion-picture plaving it results in a ri tv that shows 
up strongly in the photograph reproduction Chis 
rigiditv will sometimes attack a good actor and at the 
wrong moment Perhaps it was t 4 result n 
the accident to Anne Schafer \I s if d to 
ump out of the secor d-story now of a ! oO 
in act that ilso has come wit ! " ence as i 
otion-picture plave1 In her rehears the imp sti 
ime down naturally and springily, | ore the camera 
she stiffened up and her whole f ! is tense. so that 
hen she struc the gro ot ( leus ere bro 1) 
Phe motion-picture 1 hes CCE ! lot oO 
ron t hr ata ‘ So ood 
n ! ta But really to make 00 ind ( y¢ mal 
ood ealls for a the requ ! t dow) 
ind one other, and the most important ol! all work 
work work 
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THE DAYMARE 


Being One Reason for the Oversupply of Eligible Bachelors 


WAS young enough to believe that I was in love. 
She lived in a fashionable suburb of a Middle West- 
ern city. There remained three days of the Easter 
vacation of my junior year. She was one of those 

clean, starchy girls who smell of tooth powder and soap. 
The temptation was too strong. I said: “I shall travel 
to-night—see her to-morrow—and return to-morrow 
night. She is above flattery, but this will flatter her.” 

What a forcing bed is to lettuce, a Pullman sleeper is 
to the beard, and upon reaching her city I drove to its 
best hotel, hired a room with bath, and had the barber 
up. I told him that I was in a hurry to be made pre- 
sentable, and until he had the half of my face shaved he 
stuck to his business. Then, my nose between his thumb 
and forefinger, he began to procrastinate, to gesticulate 
with his razor, and to let the suds dry upon my unshaved 
cheek. He didn’t exactly talk. He had rather a rush of 
words from the cells of memory to the mouth. 


H= REHEARSED for me the ups and down of his 
twenty years’ barbering. I attended his marriage. 
I was with him in the parlor when he found the letter 
from his wife which told him that she had gone to Ashta- 
bula with her soul’s mate—a gentleman traveling in per- 
fumery. I learned that unless I used a certain prepara- 
tion of bay rum and quinine I should lose my hair. I 
accompanied the tonsorial artist upon that vacation in 
which he visited Niagara Falls. I saw his mother die 
of dropsy; my offended ears received her last messages. 
Boiled down, my barber had lived a dreary life—but 
he would not change places with the President of the 
United States—no, sir! 

Getting rid of the barber, bathing, shampooing, re- 
solving that I would learn to shave myself—or grow a 
beard—getting a suit of clothes pressed by the hotel 
valet, breakfasting—these things kept me a prisoner 
until twelve o’clock, upon which hour I sallied into that 
pale sunlight which is filtered through the smoke of soft 
coal, strolled a little among shops, purchased a gardenia, 
and boarded a cable car for parts unknown. To eall 
upon her so near Junch time would, I argued, tend to 
earthify my purely ethereal business with her, and give 
it a look of petty graft. Furthermore, I had just break- 
fasted. 

For fifteen or twenty cents I could see the sights for 
which her city is noted, and have 
them ever in common with her. 
I should see for myself those 
parks and cemeteries of which 
she had so loyally boasted to me; 
that famous avenue from which 
the velvet lawns sweep back to 
the mid-Victorian town houses of 
the first families. I should thus 
occupy the day until three or 
four o’clock, and then—peace, 
heart!—I should climb the steps 
of her father’s house and—push 
the button. 


A VOICE, quiet and confiden- 
LX tial, spoke my first name, 
and a hand touched my shoulder. 
I turned antl looked into the 
brownest face I ever saw, but one 
that I did not know from the 
face of Adam. Its owner was 
built like Hercules. He smiled 
and smiled in the friendliest 
manner, and so did the lady who 
sat between him and the window. 
I smiled and stammered and said 
that I was delighted to see them. 
They spoke in most affectionate 
terms of my father and mother, 
my grandfather and grandmother, 
my uncles and my aunts. Then 
as if a sufficient footing had been 
established, the brown gentleman 
lowered his voice to the most con 
fidential pitch, and said: “What 
do you think of the revelations 
in the Legislature?” 

Not knowing what they were . 
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“Then,” said she, ‘you must come home with me for 
lunch. I am dying to have you see our new house. 
Your mother would be so interested to have you see it. 
You know we were schoolmates. She used to visit with 
my people and I with hers. ... That is the new Bap- 
tist church—the architect is a very young man, a sort 
of cousin of my husband’s. ... I had a letter from your 
mother the other day; she says that you are still deter- 
mined to be an author. Are you writing anything now? 
What a strange coincidence, our meeting in this car! 
But, as 1 often say to Henry, fact is stranger than 
fiction.” 

We traveled many miles and I managed to observe my 
companion closely. She was one of those women who 
seem to have swelled after they have put their clothes 
on. But she was not fat. She had a way of looking you 
very intelligently in the face and not listening to what 
you said. She had a good many delicate gold chains 
about her. These were strung at long intervals with 
different colored stones of no intrinsic value. When she 
opened the black leather bag in which she had her purse, 
memoranda tablet, and handkerchief, a smell of new- 
mown hay filled the car. Once she asked a question of 
the conductor, and called him by his Christian name. 


‘HE made frequent references to New York, Paris, and 
Washington. Whenever she mentioned my univer- 
sity, which is Yale, she prefixed the adjectives dear and 
old. She spoke familiarly of senior societies. I gath- 
ered that Lenane had been a member of one of these. 
With that Herculean build of his he must have been a 
noted athlete. But I could not call to mind any oars- 
man or football player of the name. 

At length we left the car, and found a surrey waiting 
for us at the curb. The horses, a handsome pair of bays, 
had very long black tails. The coachman, a Swede, had 
a very long blond mustache. When he saw his mistress 
he threw away the cigarette that he had been smoking. 

We drove for half a mile between pleasant suburban 
houses. It was obviously a part of the city in which 


many young married couples had set up their household 
gods. The streets were full of comely children riding 













































or in what Legislature they had 
been revealed, I thought nothing 
of them, but I managed to say 
that I had been profoundly 


shocked. The brown gentleman 
shut his lips hard, and nodded a few times. Then he 
said: 


“T don’t know what we’re coming to.” 

I said that I didn’t know either, but that the convie 
tion was rapidly being forced on me that all Congressmen 
and Senators were crooks, all laborers inefficient and 
dishonest, that all trusts were octopi, and that the coun 
try was going to the dogs as fast as it possibly could. 
The brown gentleman rose hastily and signaled the con- 
ductor. 

“I’m going to drop off at my club,” he said; “glad 
to have seen you. Look us up. Take my seat and talk 
to Mrs Lenane.” 

I eaught the name very distinctly 


She asked me what I was doing so far from my own 
city. I said that I had been obliged to come West on 
business. She asked me if business would interfere with 
my luneh. T said that [ had an engagement between 
three and four, that in the meantime T was making an 


assault on time. with the intent to kill 


“T like to do poetry best. 


bicycles. performing such evolutions as six or eight of 
them riding abreast and holding hands. Mrs. Lenane 
called to many of the children and asked after their 
mothers. 

Her new house, of a colonial pattern rather than style, 
was in the midst of large grounds of lawn and fine old 
forest trees, the whole surrounded by a tall picket fence 
of iron. The trees, leafless of course, and very black 
from accumulations of coal smoke, had a depressing 
effect, by no means enlivened by formal beds of tulips 
set in geometrical patterns. ‘lo my mind there is no 
flower so cold as your tulip. But Mrs. Lenane, calling 
attention to hers, remarked how warm and bright they 
made everything look, and of course I played the hypo 
crite and agreed very heartily. 

\ bright fire was burning in the parlor, which Mrs 
enane called a living room after the new country-life 
terminology, and facing this was an inviting and mas 
sive sofa of what may have been mahogany. Mrs. Le 
nane told me that the sofa was an heirloom, and that 





It doesn’t tire your hand so much” 


it had been newly covered. And didn’t I think there was 
danger of sparks from the fire damaging the brocade? 
She begged me not to put myself to the trouble of moy- 
ing it for her. She would call the butler. But L was 
determined to oblige. ‘The sofa was without castors. It 
took my united forces to lift one end of it from the floor, 
and move it back a few inches. Then I had to go to the 
other end and lift that backward, and so on. The room 
was warm. I felt with dismay that the inner layer of 
my collar was softening. Mrs. Lenane thanked me and 
we sat down on the sofa. 

“You poor man,” she said, “I haven’t told you that | 
am having a hen luncheon. But you won’t mind, will 
you? There are only three of them. They’re dear giris, 
Your father and mother would know all about them. 
I’m giving the lunch for Dolly Ferris—she’s the latest 
excitement in brides—just back from their honeymoon 
and just moved into their new house—such nice young 
people. He was a Harvard man; you wouldn’t know him 
probably. His uncle was a great friend of your fam- 
ily. What an extraordinarily small place the world is, 
after all.” 

“Who are the others?” I asked. 

“T’m sure you'll like them,” said Mrs. Lenane. ‘There’s 
Pierrette Cardiff—” ' 

“Any relation to the giants?” I ventured facetiously. 

But Mrs. Lenane was a woman of literal mind. 

“No,” she said, “not that I ever heard. I think not. 
The name isn’t familiar to me. I think I should have 
heard it if Pierrette was related to them. But we can 
ask her. She is a Vassar girl—graduated last year— 
very intellectual, and original. I think you’ll agree with 
me that you never knew anybody quite like her—well, 
not quite. The other is Molly Davis—she’s Vassar, too, 
but the quiet, sensible kind. I don’t know any young 
woman with half the sense Molly Davis has—good 
looks, too. She’s the kind of girl who nurses wounded 
people in war times, and listens to confessions. All our 
young men go to Molly about their love affairs, and end 
by falling in love with her. Youw’ll like her!” 

Punctually upon the stroke of one these three young 
women were shown in by the butler. There were intro- 
ductions, during which we all talked at once. 

To Miss Molly Davis I was drawn as by a magnet. 

She had in common with a dove the effect of softness and 
gentleness. We began to “get on.” 
At that the assured voice of Miss 
Pierrette Cardiff dragged me 
away. 
‘ “Don’t let Molly Davis pump 
ry you. She'll have your innermost 
secrets out of you in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail—or at the most 
three.” 

Miss Davis, looking the least 
trifle annoyed, walked over to 
our hostess and left me to the 
mercies of the intellectual Vas- 
sar graduate, whom I now had 
the opportunity to scrutinize 
more closely. 


YE was tall, well made, too 
kK thin. She had a very small 
on head—rather snaky—thin, cold 
, features. Her lips had too much 
movement in talking; they had 
an unpleasant effect of writhing. 
She didn’t - speak quite loud 
enough and she spoke much too 
fast. It was a real drain upon 
the mind to follow her. Further- 
more, I had an insane desire to 
look at her nose. It was very 
thin and well cut, and the end of 
it was whiter than the surround: 
ing face. She had a way of di- 
lating and flattening the nostrils 
in rapid alternation. At the base 
of the left nostril she wore a 
square patch of black court-plas 
ter Another marked the left 
corner of her mouth, 
another the middle of 
her left cheek. I at 
tributed these patches, 
somewhat vaguely, to too 
much 
much sweets. 

“You’re looking at my patch,” said Miss Cardiff, as ll 
she had but on 
succeeded in keeping from Molly Davis. We roomed 
together freshman year, and I always wore my patch, da) 
and night, replacing it, of course, from time to time 
when nobody was looking. Of course, Molly thought I 
had something to hide, a mole or a ‘thing,’ 








coquetry or 00 


“That’s the one and only secret I eve 


and said 80 


but I just said ‘Noho—noho.’ and kept her guessing The 
vhole elass vot interested after a while there’s more 
than one way of keeping a lot of geese interested—ané 

iat’s back of Pierrette Cardifi’s patch got to be a burt 
ng question—like who was the man in the iron mask— 
\' THIS point T came to the surface, you may say, 4 
d a fish does for ai mv ears caught the sou 1 of the 
little bride’s voice—still full of babv tones She was say 
ng to Miss Davis arl Mrs. Lenan “Oh, IT just dot 
on fresh radishes”; and then onee more the swift in 
terminable s ream of Miss Cardiff's talk overv helmed 


me, and I sank. 
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«“_Well, I couldn’t keep it up forever. One day Molly 
and I got caught out in the rain, and the first thing I 
knew my patch had come off, and she was saying: ‘Why, 
Pierrette, you old fraud, you just wore that patch to 
annoy us—there wasn’t anything back of it, after all— 
and I said: ‘No, my dear—nothing but a little bit of 
face’ I rather think I had the better of her. Tell me, 
by the way, do you draw a 
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lucky man to have a creature so guileless, so fresh, so 
pretty in his house. 

Upon my right the swift intellectual muttering con- 
tinued its unbroken flow. I said to the bride: 

“Mrs. Lenane tells me that you have just moved into 
your new house. How do you like it?” 

“T just dote on it,” said the little bride. 

“Tell me about it.” 
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[ followed the ladies back into the “living room.” The 
fire was out. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Lenane. “How out of place that 
great sofa looks in the middle of the room!” 

Once more I moved that great piece of furniture, end 
after end,and no longer had cause to wonder how my host- 
ess’s husband had come by his Herculean development. 

[ said that I must go. Mrs. Lenane said: “Now that 





was { shook my head. Luncheon was announced. We “It’s old colonial,” she said. “Columns and ingle- you have found the way—” etce., ete. The bride said 
ade? went in. nooks and all that sort of thing She bit a radish in something to the effect that she and her husband would 
mov- “You look to me as if you drew. I am very seldom half and followed it with a salted almond. “We had unutterably, superpifflocatingly dote on having me see 
Was mistaken about such things. Maybe you write?” such fun furnishing it; my husband just dotes on inte- their new house. Miss Pierrette Cardiff said: “Any 
» It I said th [ tried to. rior decoration. ‘they have the loveliest chintzes at time you want a drink and a bit of talk, you know 
floor, Untermeyer’s, and we got all our furniture out of an where to find ’em.” 
0 the UST ahead of us the bride was saying to Mrs. old Southern house near Baltimore—it’s all old mahog- Miss Molly Davis said nothing. 
room e) Lenane: “I just dote on blue dining rooms.” Mrs. any—don’t you simply dote on old mahogany—” Well, neither does a day in June. 
er of Lenane’s was blue. Alas! the beautiful little bride could also ride a 
- and “They’re very much the same thing after all— hobby. She took me shopping, shopping in shops, shops, /PYHE girl I had come to see was receiving callers. I 
writing and drawing,” continued my persecutor, “aren’t and doting, doting until somewhere in the back of my had not counted on that. From the hall I heard the 
hat | they? In the one you paint with colors, in the other head a still, small voice began to say—to the rhythm of sound of a masculine voice, then of another more boyish. 
will with words. I have a little gift that way myself; but, ?ullman car wheels at night: Then of a girl’s voice—hers. She said: ‘“Noho—noho.” 
giris. of course, I can’t give up my time to it. I’m the kind “Dote-ity—dote-ity—dote-ity—dote.” Then, as the servant said my name: 
them. of person who never knows an idle moment—on the go It was three dollars a roll, but I simply made John “Well, 1 never did— Come right in—I’m glad to see 
latest all day long—mostly charities—now and then I write buy it for the porte-cochére room—it was the darlingest you.” 
moon a serious article—or some little story just to read to pattern of mauve urns filled with mauve flowers and The two young men were not. They had on frock coats 
oung my friends. I like to do poetry best. It doesn’t tire the darlingest little yellow cupids; I never in all my and very high collars. Beside the chairs from which 
y him vour hand so much. Of course, when 1 write the trouble born days saw a paper I so doted on—” they had suddenly risen were their high silk hats, their 
fam- is to get my thoughts on paper. They come to me faster “T shan’t ask you again!” It was the low, insistent new gloves, their thick walking sticks. Each of them had 
ld is, than I can put them down—faster than anybody could — voice of Cardiff in my ear. I turned to her in a kind in his left hand a teacup and saucer, and a teaspoon— 
put them down. esr of swift terror, as a rat turns to a cat, and I said: in his right a piece of buttered toast with one bite gone. 
“But don’t you have to think about your phrasing?” “Please! T didn’t hear you. I am awfully sorry— The girl had a square patch of black court-plaster at 
here’s | asked in despair. “Don’t you choose your words?” please ask me just once more.” the left corner of her mouth. 
“Noho—noho,” she said. *‘*They just come—it’s a sort of “We were discussing poetry,” said she, “and I asked you First she talked with me of people and places that the 
ously. vift. Noho, I never have to think of how to say a thing.” as a literary man what is your favorite line of poetry.” two young gentlemen had never heard of. Then she 
~ 1 was told to sit in Mr. Lenane’s seat at the head of talked with them of places and people that had never 
not. the table. . ae was silence: the four women listened. I been heard of by me. Then she switched back to me. 
have “And,” said Mrs. Lenane, “you and Pierrette seem to caught Miss Davis’s eyes; they were upon me, at “What fun we had,” I said maliciously, ‘that day we 
e can be getting on so swimmingly that I’m going to put her once grave and smiling, all luminous from deep within got becalmed.” 
ear— on your right. Dolly, you sit on his left; Molly next.” with compassion and understanding. Seven devils “Do you know,” she said, and she might have been 
» with Miss Cardiff leaned back, took a gold cigarette case prompted me to say that my favorite line was: the little bride’s younger sister, “I simply dote on the 
—well, and match box from her chatelaine, and placed them at “Dote-ity—dote-ity—dote-ity—dote.” memory of that day.” 
*, too, the right of her plate. She left off in the middle of But I resisted them. And I said: vs When at last I got away the young gentlemen had 
young her soup to smoke and talk. For a few minutes she “One of Browning’s—'I never saw a brute I hated so.’ each one bite of toast left. I shook their buttery hands 
—ood addressed the whole company. She proposed an act of Miss Pierrette Cardiff narrowed her eyes, until it very heartily. 
unded legislation in which was embodied the principle of ster- seemed that a man kissing her at that moment must One hand on the knob of the front door, I must have 
Il our ilizing the criminal classes. She became excited, so have been impaled upon their points. I had a horrible, spoken my thoughts aloud. I said: “No, I shall never 
id end that her nostrils rose and fell like the sides of a terri- insane desire to experiment. As a bird fascinated by a marry.” 
fied mouse. She touched on the nude in art, the last snake’s eyes flutters nearer and nearer to the reptile’s “Tl beg your pardon, sir.” 
young days of Guy de Maupassant, vegetarianism, and nut fatal jaws, so I felt that I was swaying from the waist I turned and found myself face to face with the girl’s 
intro- butter. I listened. I became dazed. My soul withdrew toward Miss Cardiff, that in a moment I was doomed to father. 
on tiptoe from the toils of her talk, as a man retreats kiss her—and perish. Q 
agnet. from a rattlesnake—slowly and quietly, lest the reptile Innocence saved me. \W HEN T got back to New Haven, a sadder and a 
ss and take unto itself offense, and pursue. “My husband and I just simply dote on Browning.’ Wiser man, my roommate asked me how I had 
ot on.” I was now enabled to look upon Miss Cardiff with spent my vacation. I told him that among other things 
f Miss TPON my left the little bride was putting frequent safetvy—as upon a revolver that had missed fire, or upon I had run out to —— for a day. 
d me U spoonfuls of soup, point first, into her baby mouth. a brink from which I had stepped back in time “For heaven’s sake!” said he, “what did you do there?” 
She was wonderfully fresh and pretty—plump, firm, and Her nostrils flattened and dilated. The patch of black “T had a daymare,” said I. 
pump sound. Her hair grew strongly, her throat was very  court-plaster was loosening. I watched it in breathless Shortly after this the statistics, age, height, weight, 
»rmost round and smooth, her baby mouth was very red, her fascination. It was ready to fall off: it hung by an _ ete., of the Yale basket-ball team were made public prop- 
shakes teeth were small, regular, and extraordinarily white. upper corner. With the flattenings and dilations of the erty in a daily paper. My age was given as forty-five. 
» most A giant might have devoured her in three mouthfuls, adjacent nostril it rose and fell. My classmates laughed at what they supposed was a 
as a man devours a boned quail. Whenever it rose, I saw—red! misprint. But I didn’t laugh. It was the exact age 
» least There looked to be nothing about her that could hurt [said to myself: “If I were the Shah of Persia and had that I had given the statistician—under oath. For, 
ver to the giant on the way down. I thought her husband a a harem as big as all outdoors, she would not be in it.” after all, a man is just as old as he feels. 
to the 
1 Vas- 
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‘a e -Southern Football Team o 
io, The Dixieland Players Are of High Class and the Game Had a Good Year 
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ol 
: Bes N MY travels among American colleges I found this By NATHAN P. STAUFFER ing for this higher amateur and scholastic spirit in the 
ov had year in Dixieland something rare in university life. South has been Vanderbilt, with much of the credit due 
-ithing. Our Southland is unique in having the largest : its athletic chairman, Professor W. L. Dudley. . 
. loud group of colleges in these United States playing all Che season of 1911 in Dixieland was notable for many 
ich too sports under one set of laws administered by one body THE ALL-SOUTHERN TEAM things: : 1) rhe first and most important being the ab- 
n upon the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association. This ‘ ; On sence of any fatal or distressing injuries; (2) \ ander- 
urther- association comprises the States of Kentucky, South End. ..00seses .+ +++ Walton, . renee . Mississippi bilt’s decisive winning of the Southern championship: 
‘sire to Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama, Tackle. 8.6 0000000 606s IONS cose ence Vanderbilt (3) the inability of any team (except a markedly supe- 
‘3 very Louisiana, and Mississippi. (Texas and other States Guard. ......+++0++00. Bonner... ....-.- coe Auburn rior eleven) to score except on a fumble or forward pass; 
end of were formerly members, but have since withdrawn to Center Se Std SUSE SETS SRS Morgan. . ghd -.+++.Vanderbilt (4) the number of important games decided.on drop- 
rround- form separate associations of smaller size.) This large Guard coer reece serceces Mills. . . ...Mississippi A. & M. kicks, fumbles, or forward passes (legal or intercepted) ; 
of di- Southern association has existed since December, 1894, Tackle Ce, Sib chrbre RSG . -Barker -Mississippi 5) the suecess of the forward pass in the hands of Van- 
nostrils and lived in comparative harmony since then—something End. ......-..+.. - » -.Gillem . . Sewanee derbilt, Georgia Tech., | A. and M., and Tulane, and its 
he base else rare among American colleges. It has done a whole Quarter Back... . . - Morrison. A anderbilt failure or nonuse at critical times by Auburn or Missis 
wore & some work in developing a healthful athletie spirit and Half _ vkeééwads .Shields.. rere ++ sippi in their important games; (6) the high-class kick 
rt-plas in elevating the ideals of sport rhe | Back. .....+..+. Hardage anderbilt ing of all varieties; (7) games more interesting to the 
he left lo appreciate the wonderful work being done by ath ull Back............McWhorter.........--.. «Georgia uninitiated spectator. 
mouth, letes in the South one must understand the distances For the first time in many years Vanderbilt is the un- 
idle of traveled in order to meet any opponent—this year Au disputed champion of the South. Usually Texas and 
I at- burn, Sewanee, and Mississippi journeyed to Arkansas, — scarcity of near opponents. Members of the S. 1. A. A. (\rkansas have entered strong claims for the coveted 
yatches, Texas, Alabama Mississippi, and Georgia, over three are nearly all State universities, colleges of Statehoor honor, but little Sewanee this vear disposed of Texas 
, to too thousand miles, to play three games trips caused by a strength with eligibility rules of the highest, and lead and in turn Texas disposed of Arkansas. 
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—) 

HE faith of the country in the intention of the Democrats to reason why—theirs but to do and die.’’ The note of these speeches 
begin a régime of economy has been seriously disturbed by the was always generosity; as a matter of fact, the motive that inspired : 
passage, within one week from the first day the Democrats nine out of ten was fear. When a man has told you that he will get 
sat in regular session, of a pension bill taking $75,000,000 even with you if you don’t give him something, and you yield to him, 

g | } : you } 
a year out of the Treasury. This disturbance of the public faith in the name for the operation is blackmail, and it is a gratuitous sacrifice 
their promise is necessarily a very serious matter for the Democrats, — of self-respect to arise publicly and eall it generosity. 
because the policy of economy is necessarily tied up with the policy of 
tariff reduction—the tariff cannot well be much reduced unless the The Argument Against the Bill 
expenditures of the Government are first curtailed. Consequently the ET no one get the idea that there is any opposition to pensions for | i 
rock is shaken on which rests the franchise that the country at the last _ the deserving; the opposition is to giving enormous sums to the 
election so hopefully gave to the Democrats to run the Government. undeserving, to men who were never in battle, never carried a gun, 
never suffered in health, never were south of Fort Snelling, Minnesota— 
The Republicans Did It men whose ‘‘ war’’ experience was ‘‘a three months’ summer holiday.’’ i 
N ANALYSIS of the vote by which the pension bill was passed (These words are quoted from Charles Francis Adams, a real soldier 4 
shows that the Democrats, while very seriously at fault, are less who served three and one-half years of hard fighting, through Seces- . 
responsible than the Republicans, contrary to the public impression: sionville, South Mountain, and Antietam—one of many honest old e 
ee vei. soldiers who favor every honor and every aid for the deserving, but 7 
Democrats . 9... 102 84 6 37 oppose the present bill.) The following speeches made in Congress by c 
Republicans . . . . ST 8 — 25 those who are fighting the pension grab show the distinction clearly. tl 
Of those against the bill, 84 were Democrats—only 8 Republicans. = of the Se speet hes wer — in — to — vy bill in , 
: > » 1as SASS : > Hor . ’ 2AgA Pw . 
The truth is even more favorable to the Democrats than appears the last session, some against the present Sherwood bill: 7 
from this; for the total number of Republicans in the House is 159, Witt1am Hugues or Paterson, New Jersey—‘Mr. Speaker, I hope I can say n 
while the total number of Democrats is 230; that is to say : that I have always been friendly to the men who fought the great battles of the 
‘ . ; Republic. ... 1 will go as far as any man oug! go in the matter of « ‘O- 
80 per cent of the Republicans voted for the bill. a a 2s B® : . = oo = See eS ee ti 
00 Gia ie UE tae Meaaneeete vebed for the bill priating money for this purpose, yet | want to say this, here and now, though / 
por ; ‘ realize the effect of my vote upon this question, that fifty million dollars a year n 
More Southern Democrats would have voted against the bill and the is too big a price for the country to pay to bring me back to Congress.” a 
Democrats, as a party, would have opposed it more vigorously but for ‘ REDERICK H. GILLETT OF SPRINGFIELD, Massacuusetts—*Every man would n 
ive which is t 4 th lit of their sensitiveness, if not of their prefer to vote for this bill; every selfish motive prompts him to it. ... Appropriu- O 
a motive — a 18 WO he Cred yes mOlE & _ = we tions from the national treasury which will win us personal popularity are hard b 
courage. This was expressed by Fitzgerald of Brooklyn: to defeat... . I think few members would jeopardize their political prospects k 
The time has arrived, in my opinion, when the men of the South are no longer ‘7 OPPOS!NE 1G more than I do, but I do not think it ought to pass... . Let us rT 
justified in sitting silent when legislation of this kind is passed . . . because of a give to ward off suffering, but let us not give to earn political gratitude. i Vv 
patriotic desire not to appear as sectional or biased against Union soldiers. . . . appreciate fully the debt we owe to the veterans of the Civil War. I believe in 
generously admitting and paying that debt, and I think the veterans in my dis- 
In fact, when Dies of Texas made a speech against the bill, a trict have known and appreciated my efforts in their behalf. I presume my u 
dozen Republican orators were prompt with sneers and slurs, openly political enemies will attempt to convince them now that I have deserted them.” f: 
‘ : . . . ‘ JOHN J. FITZGERALD OF BROOKLYN—‘'T shall favor any fair, just bill which will Ss 
é IV ondo, to charge him with sectional motives. . : : ed 7 
and by innuendo, t harg , ; give relief to the men who are helpless, the men who are incompetent, the men ( 
. - who rendered effective service to the Government and who are in distress and it 
How the Democratic Leaders Voted need, but I will not vote for bills distributing money indiscriminately upon the : 
ROBABLY the most accurate test of the real sentiment of the deserving and the undeserving. J should prefer to spend my remaining days not ( 
Teuevatio party (as distinguished from the collective senti- only in private life but in humble Jo daguecrcidlaiearnagl than to vote for such a bill ‘ 
. ‘ ; . eo ges , as this in the hope that it might make easier my path in public life. 
ments, fears, and local exigencies of the individual Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress) on the pension measure is to be found in an analysis All of these men, who either spoke or voted against the bill, showed 
of the votes of the fourteen Democratic members of the Ways and courage, for it is estimated that there is an average of two thousand 
Means Committee. This committee dominates Congress as no other old soldier votes in every Congressional district, enough to change the 7 
committee ever did before; these fourteen men. collectively, are to the result in most cases. 
present Congress what Cannon used to be to Republican Congresses : A Disagreeable Change F 
For the Bill—Lincoln Dixon, Indiana; A. Mitchell Palmer, Pennsylvania; NE of the saddest effects of the pension grabbing is the change - 
"infield S. Hs innesota. Total. 3. aye ae a ‘ , 
bie ee og + ae meee = S piteeeee, betes Randall Tone it is beginning to cause in the public attitude toward the old sol- _ |} k 
Agains ve wi—Uscar . 1erwood, Alabe a; "2 >. vei aett, eXas; . . . ° . 
iensin D Marcin Mow York: WilllamG. Brantley, Georgia; Dorsey W. Shackie- dier. It has been common to think of the veteran with sentiment; the y 
ford, Missouri; Claude Kitchin, North Carolina; William Hughes, New Jersey; blue suit and bronze button have stimulated generous and _ patriotic | 8 
Andrew J. Peters, Massachusetts; Cordell Hull, Tennessee. Total, 9. emotions. The pension grabbing is beginning to work a change; a dis-_ |] . 
Vot Voting—Ollie M. James, Kentucky; Henry T. Rainey, Illinois. Total, 2. nosition has arisen to regard old soldiers partly with shame and partly | 
The Democrat who ranks close to Underwood in power and ability, with resentment, to think of them as one does of those insolent and per- _ |}} 
° ° » . : ° . ’ : : : . | : 
who is chairman of the second most important committee, Appropria- sistent beggars who follow you along the sidewalk in spite of repeated 
tions, John J. Fitzgerald of Brooklyn, spoke against the bill. refusal, who try to bully you into almsgiving and snarl savagely when 
your refusal is made emphatic. If the pension grabbing, the lobbying 
Democrats Who Avoided the Issue at Washington, the bulldozing of Congressmen in their home districts, s 
MONG the information worth recording in connection with the the shrill scolding in their official newspapers—if all this goes on; if jf ' 
pension bill are the names of the six Democrats who, for such — the honorable old soldiers permit the pension machine to seem to rep- i} ( 
. . . . ° iH} 
reasons as they may care to make public to their constituents, were resent their whole body, then this change in attitude toward blue suits I} 
unwilling to go on record and, when the roll was called, sat in their and bronze buttons will become a sad but accomplished fact. | 
chairs and answered ‘‘Present.’’ These six members were: ' ! 
Greven B. Avars. N. ¥ ince Et Parveen OC Eight Courageous Republicans | 
GrorGE W. TAYLOR, Ala. Harvey HevM, Ky TUN IGHT Republicans voted against the bill; in so doing they showed _ |}} 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Ala. JOHN J. KINDRED, N. Y. ‘4 themselves willing to defy their party. They risked their polit- | 
The Southerners among these may have wished not to appear ical lives for that most friendless of principles, economy : 
sectional. Such an explanation is not available for the others. avevervs P. Gannien, Mass. Saceees Wi. MoCats. Mees. 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, Mass. GeEorGE H. Urrer, R. I. 
A Welter of Cant EBeNezER J, Tin, Conn. SERENO E, Payne, N. ¥ 
r HE speeches in favor of the bill were. of course. a debauch of WILLIAM KENT, Cal GEORGE D. McCreary, Pa | 
mawkish cant and hypocrisy. Scores of members made speeches It is to be said that only two of these, William Kent of California, | 
without the faintest pretense of expecting to affect the result, which and Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts, are Insurgents; among | 
was foreordained from the start, but merely in order to be able to — the others. Sereno EF Payne is one of the most ardent of Standpatters. | 
mail copies to the old soldiers in their districts. There were literally } P 
over a hundred speeches. Burke of Wisconsin recited ‘‘The Old Oaken Seven Frank Words from Uncle Joe ¢ 
Bueket,’’ and Donohoe of Pennsylvania dragged out ‘‘Theirs not to ‘‘T have a large old-soldier constituency.’’ 
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Crisco makes white cake 
equal to angel food in whiteness 
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| Foods fried in Crisco 
aaa are light and flaky 
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A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


WO years ago, a new and heretofore un- 

known food was discovered. This discovery 

remained a secret while the food was sub- 
mitted to every possible test. “Then, within the 
last year, it was furnished to a large number of 
chefs and domestic 
science teachers to 
experiment with. 
The tests were suc- 
cessful and proved 
that the food was 
ideal, something that 
the American house- 
wife had always 
needed. 

The many advan- 
tages of thisnew food 
may seem unbeliev- 
able to women who 
never have had an 








Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms instantly and 
prevents absorption, thus the full flavor is retained and the 
potatoes are more healthful than when soaked with grease. 
The outside is a rich, golden brown and the inside is light 
and mealy, like a baked potato. No black specks spoil 
your food, and no ‘‘frying odor’? permeates your dining- 
room and kitchen. When 
you use Crisco for frying, 
the improvement is so 
marked that you can see 
the difference at once. 


Have you Hesitat- 
ed to Eat Pastry? 


ROM a standpoint of 
Breas, the discovery 

of Crisco is of great 
value. Pie has been called 
the great American des- 
sert, and many have eaten 
it im spite of the fact that 
they believed it to be indt- 








opportunity to use it, 
but they are now 
known, proven facts 
in domestic science schools and in hotel kitchens, 
where cooking is a science or business. 


The product is purely vegetable and is to be 
used in cooking wherever you now use animal 
fats, such as butter or lard. There is not a meal 
served in your home in the preparation of which 
Crisco, the new product for frying, for shorten- 
ing and for general cooking is not needed. It is 
impossible to give here a// the advantages of 
Crisco, but the ones which come closer to home 
are outlined. 


This Seems Impossible Until You 
Do It Yourself 
. ie can fry fish in Crisco, and the Crisco will not ab- 


sorb the fish odor! You then can use the same Crisco 

for frying potatoes without imparting to them the 
slightest fish flavor. Heretofore, you may have hesitated 
to fry fish because it meant the wasting of so much lard. 
With Crisco, not a drop need be thrown away; it can be 
used and re-used, which makes it very economical. Will 
you not make this fish and potato test and learn for your- 
self that it is possible to fry food after food in the same 
Crisco without imparting to one food the flavor of another? 


Dry Frying—A Radical Change 


HERE is another unusual feature of Crisco which 
makes a radical change in frying. You have noticed 


that the quicker you fry, the better results you secure. 
All cook-books say ‘‘Heat your fat smoking hot.’’ Lard 
smokes and burns at 400 degrees, and any temperature 
above this point is not practical, owing to the discolora- 
tion and the quantity of smoke given off. You can heat 
Crisco very much hotter than lard (455°) and it will 
not burn nor smoke To realize fully the advan- 
tages of this high frying point of Crisco, cook 
potatoes in it 


Cut the slices a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; soak them in cold water; then 
thoroughly dry them in a cloth 
Heat the Crisco very hot and put he 
/ 

in just a fe potatoes at a time bye 

wp ) Pipes 
Do not put in too many at 
once, or they will cool the = 
Crisco and you will lose the oo 
beneht of its high frying point p 


Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco. 
The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish. 


gestible. Crisco makes 
foods more digestible. 
Doctors are the strongest 
advceates that Crisco has. Many physicians personally are 
recommending it to their patients, because the vegetable 
ingredients, of which it is made, are more readily assimi- 
lated than are animal fats. They know that Crisco has 
great nutritive value, and since its discovery you can eat 
freely foods that heretofore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


NTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was the standard 
Ui: good cake-making. Crisco gives a richer, finer 

flavored cake than can be made with butter. Butter 
is nearly one-fifth water while Crisco contains no moisture, 
but is a// shortening. Cake made with Crisco may be kept 
longer without loss of its original fine flavor and soft tex- 
ture. Both table and cooking butter vary in flavor and 
richness during the different seasons. Crisco never varies. 
There is but one quality—the best. Every package is as 
rich as the first one. This unfailing richness, this absolute 
uniformity enable you to make your cake delicious with 
regularity. Your results in cake-making do not vary in 
the exasperating way they have done heretofore, so you 
never waste foods because they do not ‘‘turn out’ well. 
You get actually better results than with butter at about 





Use Wherever you 
use Butter or Lar 








half the cost. Crisco makes as fine and wholesome a cake 
as rich cream, with an equally delicate and delicious flavor. 


Every Woman is Interested in This 
| pers the viewpoint of economy, Crisco, the new 


product for cooking, excels. Foods fried in Crisco 
absorb less, consequently there is more Crisco left. 
In deep frying, it is apparent how little Crisco is used— 





Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 


how much of it is left, as one woman said, so little Crisco 
was absorbed that it seemed to her as though she had just 
as much when she finished as when she started to fry. This 
is another reason why Crisco is so economical. 

Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not become strong. 
It is so clean and pure in origin and manufacture that it 
stays sweet and fresh. Crisco is never sold in bulk, but is 
put up in immaculate packages, perfectly protected from 
dust and store odors. No hands touch it, no unsanitary 
paddles nor wooden boats. You 
are sure that every package of 


Crisco is wholesome. A ) 


Dip out a spoonful and AN 
look at it. You will like 1. : 
) CF 
\ 






its very appearance, for it 







is a pure cream white, 
with a fresh, pleasant 
aroma. It is crisp and 
flaky, just the proper 
consistency to make it 
ideal for creaming in 
cake or for working into 
pie crust. 


HESE are 
strong state- 
ments, but they 
are facts which you 
can prove for your- 
self. Give your gro- 
cer an order for a 
package today. It 
requires no experi- 


Lard Two-thirds Gone 





Crisco Two-thirds Left 


menting —you use it where you now use butter or 
lard, and in just the same way. Make the fish and 
potato test; try it’for “‘dry’’ frying; try Crisco 
pastry, Crisco white cake, best of all try Crisco 
biscuits, and you will become a Crisco enthusiast 
and realize why its discovery will affect every 
family in America. 


On request we shall mail a fully illustrated 
booklet, showing many other advantages 
of Crisco, the new, and heretofore un 
known, strictly vegetable product for fry 
ing, for shortening and for general cooking 


Address Dept. 3. 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Crisco—Better than Butter for Cooking 


( being placed in the grocery stores as rapidl 
ne u f not, we will send you by mail or expre 
also the nan f your o? , \ gf more than 


as possible. If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it in on 
charges prepaid, a full 


gyne package Will be sent direct from us to any 


y 


zed package for 25c. If you order from us, write plainl 


f the other stores in your 
ur name and address, and 


one customer. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. 3. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


By | 
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Finance—the Division of Wealth 


A Bear Is One Who Wishes the Price 
The Average Animal Is a Man Who Is 


OME late quotations: 

Metropolitan Street Railway stock, worthless, 
save as a basis for an assessment of $12.90 per 
share. It sold at $177 per share in 1901. Com- 

pany insolvent. 

Metropolitan Securities stock, worthless. In 1902 it 
sold at $134.50 per share. Company insolvent. 

Third Avenue Railway stock, worthless, and recom- 
mended by Wall Street brokers to be abandoned by its 
holders, who have either to take that advice or pay an 
assessment of $45 per share. In 1902 it sold at $134 
per share. Company insolvent. 

Interborough-Metropolitan preferred stock about $48, 
and paying no dividend; in 1906 it paid 5 per cent and 
sold at $87 per share. Interborough-Metropolitan com- 
mon, about $15; in 1906 it sold at $55 per share. Com- 
pany technically insolvent. 

Rembrandt paintings, three for $1,000,000, and non- 
assessable. 


The Relation Between Stocks and Art 


\ JHAT relation is there between the stocks of in- 
solvent traction companies and Rembrandt paint- 
ings? Why, a financial relation, if you happen to see 
it. Finance is no such hidden thing that you have to 
seek it in books or schools of economics or in the wis- 
dom of a Wall Street friend who may no more know 
what he is talking about than you do. It is everywhere. 
There may be a great deal of finance in the spectacle 
of twenty-two voters doing one man’s work at a mortar 
trough on the East Side. Wall Street wouldn’t believe 
it. Wall Street was so preoccupied several days ago 
with the arithmetic of an assessment of $45 a share on 
Third Avenue Railway stock and another of $12.90 on 
Metropolitan Street Railway stock that it saw nothing 
between the lines of the important art announcement 
that Mr. P. A. B. Widener had bought three Rem- 
brandts abroad for $1,000,000, having paid $500,000 the 
year before for “The Mill.” 1 

Mr. Widener, collector of art, was one of the Ryan 
traction crowd that went through the street railway 
properties of New York City like locusts and unloaded 
their securities upon the public just before the com- 
panies began to go bankrupt. He began as a butcher; 
he is now a very old man (old beyond his years), quite 
bald, who dresses as a young man should. He is ex- 
cessively proud of his feet. They are daintily shod. He 
will be survived by a wonderful collection of Old World 
art. If he hadn’t first collected the money from people 
who couldn’t afford to buy art, he never could have 
become a famous art collector himself. Possibly the 
people who contributed the money are indebted to him. 
If they are clean and well behaved, they may go to 
look at the pictures. 

It was at first the Whitney-Ryan-Elkins-Brady-Dolan- 
Widener crowd. Gradually the hyphens disappeared. 
William C. Whitney died, leaving a large estate in 
which there were no New York traction securities. 
William L. Elkins also died. P. A. B. Widener became 
absorbed in art. Anthony N. Brady and Thomas Dolan 
were satisfied to be merely very rich. The man who 
emerged, towerlike, to become a power in finance was 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, who could out-trade, out-think, 
and out-wit any one of his associates or all of them to 
gether. William C. Whitney predicted of him that if 
he lived thirty years he would be the richest man in 
the world. He isn’t vet, but he has lived only ten years 
since the prediction was made. 

No achievement in modern finance is more sordid than 
the exploitation and financial ruin of the surface-traction 
properties of New York City in the hands of these 
gentlemen. 

Into the Metropolitan Street Railway Company they 
had already merged all the surface lines of New York 
save the Third Avenue Railway System, when in 1900 
they acquired control of that property as a sequel to 
a Bear campaign on the Stock Exchange. Then they 
had everything. From that time on the hyphens began 
to disappear rapidly: it was soon the Ryan crowd. Tl 
Third Avenue Railway was turned over to the Metro 
politan Street Railway Company, which guaranteed divi 
dends on its stock. The Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company was turned over to a nominal New York City 
Railway Company, which guaranteed dividends on its 
stock. The New York City Railway Company was sold 
to the Metropolitan Securities Company, which guar 
anteed everything. 


The Method 
\j 7 ALL STREET had had some experience with Ryan 


It distrusted him and looked askance at these 


amazing transactions He knew better than anybody 
else how Wall Street and the publie regarded him. So 
he proceeded in his inimitable manner to invest his 


scheme with an air of respectability 
He hired Paul Morton. out of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet 


“to become associated with Mr. Thomas F. Ryan in his 
plans for the comprehensive development of the rapid 
transit facilities of New York City.” That was a fine 
troke \ of t Rvan properties were then headed 

I \ i only two solvent things left 
mn # l-_transit Oy " the Subway, con 
tro B ) ul s tl) Mar 
th 

“ 


of a Thing to Fall. 


A Bull Is One Who Wishes the Price of a Thing to Rise. 


a Bear on Whatever He Has to Buy and a Bull on That Which He Wants to Sell 


How Failure Pays 
By GARET GARRETT 


a magnificent project. Control of all the rapid-transit 
facilities of the city—surface lines, subway, and elevated 
-——was delivered to a $200,000,000 holding concern known 
as the Interborough-Metropolitan Company, which gave 
its bonds for the Subway Company and its stocks for 
ine stocks of Mr. Ryan’s Metropolitan Street Railway, 
New York City Railway, and Metropolitan Securities, 
which were, respectively, the surface lines themselves, 
the lessee of the surface lines, and the owner of the 
lessee of the surface lines, all three capitalized. 

The preferred stock of Interborough-Metropolitan paid 
dividends for one year. To give it an air of great re- 
spectability, Mr. Ryan hired from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Panama Canal Commission Mr. Theodore P. Shonts 
who took the presidency of the Interborough-Metropoli- 
tan Company at $50,000 a year, and unfortunately in- 
vested a large portion of his own fortune in its worth- 
less common stock at $50 per share. 

Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan then retired, and has 
had no financial interest in the New York traction 
situation since. 


A Vanished $15,000,000 


, first of the Ryan street railway properties, ex- 
Ryan, to go bankrupt was the Third Avenue Rail- 
way Company. For a number of years prior to 1900 its 
stock had paid 8 and 10 per cent dividends and sold 
for more than $200 a share. When Mr. Ryan’s Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company took control of it in 
1900 the first thing done was to increase the Third 
Avenue Railway’s funded debt $35,000,000 without  in- 
creasing its earnings. 

In May, 1908, Frederick W. Whitridge, the receiver, 
made his first report. Referring to the proceeds of the 
$35,000,000 Ryan bond issue, he said: ‘There is, in my 
judgment, no evidence on earth or under the earth, of 
the expenditure of any such sum of money upon the 
Third Avenue System.” Probably $20,000,000, he thought, 
had been spent before the lease of the property to the 
Metropolitan, but as to the balance, some $15,000,000, 
to trace it, he said, would cost $200,000, and “there 
would be no certainty,” he added, “after I had tracked 
it that I should be able to recover any part of it for 
the bondholders or the company.” Observe that the gen- 
tlemen through whose hands $15,000,000 had blankly 
disappeared, left so little behind them that the ultimate 
owners of the property could not afford to spend $200,- 
000 to track their own money. So the missing $15,000,- 
000 was never tracked. 

Referring to the expenditure of the $20,000,000 he 
could account for, the receiver said it had gone for work 
on which the contractors received 15 per cent on cost 
“[T am told,” he said, “that in one instance there was 
counted around one mortar trough, not one man with 
a hoe but twenty-two persons of different nationalities, 
and all voters.” 

Mark the significance of the fact that the superfluous 
persons at the mortar trough were all voters! 

After the Third Avenue Railway into bankruptcy 
went the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, the 
New York City Railway Company, and the Metropolitan 
Securities Company, and they went so rapidly that it 
became a wonderful scandal. A public prosecutor was 
elected by the people of New York City on his promis¢ 
to pursue the traction looters to their lair, no matter 
where it was. But nothing happened. Nothing much 
ever does happen. A special Grand Jury made such 
amazing discoveries, testified to by Mr. Ryan and asso 
ciates themselves, as that the traction crowd had made 
large contributions to State and national campaigns, 
that $20,000 in $1,000 notes had been handed in one 
envelope to Benjamin B. Odell, then Governor and ehait 
man of the Republican State Committee, and that after 
the members of the traction crowd had personally sub 
scribed $500,000 to a national campaign fund they paid 


themselves back, with interest, $100,000 apiece by means 


of selling “a paper railroad” to the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company. But nobody was indicted 

So you see how the spectacle of twenty-two voters at 
1 mortar trough, the tracklessness in on instance of 
$15,000,000, and the use of investors’ money in eam 
paign contributions may belong to a class of financial 


facts which tend to explain such facts of another class as 
That the gentlemen who in ten years went through 
the traction properties of New York City like locusts 
were never compelled to make restitution 
That the investors who protested against their out 


rageous acts were beaten in court every time 

That their properties went bankrupt, as they knew 
would be the case 

That the gentlemen responsible for it may now go to 
ind fro thout restraint other than that of their own 
nelinatior 

That when they are photographed, they sit volun 
t ] 

it or of them is hecome 1 famous collector of 
1 illy Remi 


Say you this is a lecal matter? Think you it con- 
cerns only severa! thousand unfortunate investors in 
New York traction securities? 

See how little one knows about finance! 

The man who built his pyramid of financial power 
upon the wreck of these traction properties is Mr. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan. The mind and means and 
morals of him have had the range to touch the wel- 
fare and comfort of widely unrelated people—videlicet, 
the holders of Equitable Life Insurance policies; vide- 
licet, the consumers of tobacco in packages still paying 
the Spanish-American War tax, not to the Government 
but into the treasuries of Mr. Ryan’s American Tobacco 
Companies, who shifted the tax in the first place by 
reducing the size of tobacco packages, and have never 
restored them to their former size; videlicet, the negroes 
in the Congo, whom Mr. Ryan is now exploiting; vide- 
licet, all those who apply for credit at the publie fund, 
a part of which is in the custody of banks controlled 
or influenced by Mr. Ryan. More deeply still, the minds 
and means and morals of Thomas Fortune Ryans, col- 
lectively, concern ‘the anxious thinking few who realize 
that from some slight miscarriage of justice, in itself 
perhaps unimportant in comparison with what has been 
patiently borne, may leap the fatal spark to fire the 
publie’s uncontrollable indignation. 

The minority holders of Metropolitan Street Railway 
securities were not passive. They protested to the courts 
that their property was being looted. The sequel vin- 
dicated their protest. But they were beaten in the 
courts over and over. How can that be explained to 
them? 

In Who’s Who, Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan is referred 
to as a man who acquired wealth in the development and 
consolidation of street railway properties. He first ap- 
peared in Wall Street as a Stock Exchange broker of 
small means. He fell in with men who had been con- 
solidating omnibus lines and financing them into horse- 
car lines; horse-car lines, in turn, were consolidated and 
financed into cable lines, cable lines into electric lines, 
ete., to the ultimate bankruptey of the electric lines, 
when all consolidated. Street railway lines have gone 
bankrupt elsewhere, but these went bankrupt, not in 
the hands of the men who had placed upon them their 
burden of capitalization and debt, but in the hands of 
the public. As his fortune increased, Mr. Ryan went 
into other things—notably into tobacco, which was con- 
solidated over and over until it became the American 
Tobacco Trust, which the Government has just dissolved. 
Upon its dissolution the securities, to the amazement 
of everyone, advanced to very high prices and were very 
active. Then it was reported that Mr. Ryan had dis- 
posed of his interests and retired from the tobacco busi- 
ness. If he has left anything likely to increase in value, 
it is the first time. Those who have gleaned after him 
have done badly in all things. The power of his in- 
creasing wealth had the traditional outlets. It was 
employed to gain control of the institutions in which 
credit was stored. He gained control of the Morton 


Trust Company. Wall Street was amazed one day to 
read the announcement that he had bought control of 
the Equitable Life. That was too much even for Wall 
Street. Harriman denounced it. Presently it was 


turned over by Ryan to Mr. Morgan. 
Into New Fields 


| AVING “retired” from the traction field, and 

turned his back upon the thousands of distressed 
investors who mourned the loss of their principal, Mr. 
Ryan stopped one day in June, 1910, on the steamship 
pier, and said 

“- sleep like a baby. I don’t remember ever having 
been in better health or spirits. I like my new life 
since I threw off the tyranny of details. Of all my busi 
ness concerns, that which most interests me now is the 
Congo development. The mines in which I am inter- 


ested are just north of those known as King Solomon’s 


Mines. The outlook for gold there is probably unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world 1 am interested not 
only in the industrial development of the Congo but also 
in its social and moral conditions. The solution of the 
negro problem there is perhaps the one which deserves 
the greatest attention. The great exaggerations to which 
currency has been given have not in any way changed 
the firm purpose of those responsible for the future of 
that region to correct anv abuses that have heretofore 
existed. It may be of interest to the public to know 
that | have now in the Congo, exploring it in every part, 
more men than Henry M. Stanley had upon his expe 
dition in search of Dr. Livingstone 

\!l from a start in traction properties, in which every 
investor lost his money 

But then, a vith the Rembrandts, if Mr. Rvan had 
not collected the money from his traction investors the 
mprovement of social and industrial conditions in the 
Congo might have been unfortunately delayed 


Unfinancial Comment 





-_ THE holders of Standard Oil stock and fractions 
thereof—warning! If you are approached | an 
agent, especially if he be a religious-minded agent. who 
offers vou $1,400 a share for vour portion of Stat lard 
Oil of Ind na. o1 ome tbsurdhy high price fo our 
portion of seve other of the thirty-four parts into 


Concluded on page 24 
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: This 1912 Self-Starting 7 
; Marion “35”--$1285 a 


I 
lilt 


Five-passenger, fore-door touring car; 
thirty horse-power; eter ade with self- 
starter; eleal ¥ vase Lisinches s; tires, 32x4, 
No-rim cut type; two gas lamps; "three 


oil _— : all-ble ack enameled with brass 
fronts; magneto; horn; tool-kit; oiler; 
quick "tire repair kit and pump. Top 
extra. Price, $1285. 


HERE are any number of ways The Marion rear system has 
to “trim” the value of an never been equaled ina car of this 
automobile. And it can be _ price. There are five double an- 

done so skillfully that the average _nular bearings inthe transmission; 
buyer does not know the differ- two Timken roller bearings in the 
ence. But let the buyer beware, differential; two roller bearings in 
for those who buy the cheapened _ the axle and one in the drive shaft. 
car in a short time find they have Youcannotfindacar below $1800 
avery weak and mighty insecure _ that has this expensive line-up of 
automobile investment. This rear system bearings. This con- 
“cheapening process” seldom _ structionmakes its operation prac- 
touches those parts of the car _ tically frictionless. The brake 
which most people are more or construction is the twin internal 
less familiar with. Thewheel base, expanding type, operating within 
horse-power, seating capacity, drums which measure four inches 
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Mt number of lamps, etc., are not in width and fourteen inches in Hl 
i—F generally tampered with. These surface diameter—the same brake as you find on = 
Mm facts are too much in evidence. But, the highest priced cars. Compare this Wl 
=F strange to say, the most vital parts of the rear system and brakes with the rear = 
Mm machine are cut to the bone. system on cars of the $1000 class, and MT 
——/ To illustrate: You can take a $10,000 home you'll see where the ‘‘cheapening process’”’ = 
Fr and easily cut a thousand dollars from its cost by comes in. The Marion motor is the four- — 
AMM putting ona cheap roofing material, substituting cylinder—four cycle type—rated at 30-horse- ttl 
— soft woods for hard woods on the interior finish, power. It will easily develop fifty miles an =p 
II) selecting inferior hardware, etc.—in short, hour and has a record for economy. Alu- nT 
— weaken the whole structure. In general appear- minum housing instead of iron lowers the pon 
Th ance you would still have the same house. It weight of this car 82 pounds and greatly — 
By would still be the same size—have the same lengthens the life of its tires, and, of course, wt 
Ami. number of rooms—same size rooms, etc., but aluminum costs more than iron. And the = 
UIll} the difference would quickly show in rapid and wheel base is a full one hundred and twelve ATT 
=. costly deterioration. inches. Not one hundred and eight or there- ill 
$ Hd It is the same with an automobile. Youcan abouts, which makes three passengers in the — 
= weaken the brakes—put on a frail rear system rear seat a tight squeeze, but full one hundred ill 
‘Alll —use iron instead of aluminum in the housings — and twelve, so that you do not have to sit with = 
— use small wheels and tires—cheapen the uphol- your legs crossed. — 
“lll stery, and easily cut the cost of the whole Run this Marion alongside of any car listed tit 
— car twenty-five per cent. Thus the car is at about the same price. Look the two over. = 
ill cut down and cheapened. And you cannot See how much bigger, better and stronger the Hl 
= get away from the fact that when you cheapen Marion looks. See how much heavier the = 
jill you must weaken. construction is. See if it does not seem more Ae 
By Against this condition the Marion ‘‘35’’ at practical to invest $1285 than $1000. The addi- HIM 
— $1285 is a striking contrast. First of all the tional price guarantees you additional strength — 
All equipment includes the most improved self- and security. itl 
= starter. No more back breaking cranking. Just See this car at once. Our 1912 book cam 
\| pull a little lever on the dash, throw the switch will give you all the facts. Write for a = 
— on the battery, and you’re off. copy to-day. alll 
‘ii The Marion Sales Company, Indianapolis, Indiana all 
oa ‘lille 
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January Investments | 
To Net 5% and 6% 


E OWN and offer First Mortgage Gold Bonds, in denomi- 


nations of $500 and $1,000, secured by improved, income-producing, 
centrally located Chicago Real Estate at least double in value the amount of the bonds. 

We have sold such securities exclusively for the past thirty years without the loss 
of a single dollar of any client’s interest or principal. ; 

You,as a January investor, are entitled to profit by the experience of the thou- 
sands of conservative men who have been making investments through us for the past 
thirty years. Their collective judgment of what constitutes safety, substantial income 
and quick convertibility is a splendid guide and asset to you now when you are 
planning your January investments. It is our custom to repurchase securities from 
our clients, onrequest, at par and accrued interest, less the handling charge of 
one per cent—thus making them readily convertible into cash. 

If you are genuinely interested in a type of security which has 
stood the test of thirty years’ exacting investment experience, write for a copy of 
“*The Investor’s Magazine’’—which we publish, twice monthly, in the interests of 
conservative investors. Write for January Circular No. J-7. (68B) 


.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »” BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED (662 
STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Okese a 


An Established 
6% Investment 


We are offering, to net 6%, a 
small biock of a First Mortgage 
bond issue marketed by us some 
time ago. The bonds are is- 
sued under our plan of serial 
payments and the first in- 
stallment of the principal has 
already matured and was 
paid promptly. The security 
for these bonds is conservative- 
ly valued at more than five 
times the amount of the issue. 
The bonds are guaranteed and 
this guarantee places behind 
them additional assets of nearly 
twice the amount of the issue. 
We recommend these bonds as 
a conservative investment. 

Ask for Circular No. 732 C. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 





















































More About Divided Risk 
Real Estate Investments 


Roundup, Montana, is a young 
city which has today a population 
of 1800 people. The assessed value 
of Roundup is over half a million 
dollars. It is reasonably certain 
that Roundup in five years will 
have 10,000 population, Yet Five 
Years ago Roundup was practi- 
cally non-existent. 

Roundup is one of seventeen young 
Pacific Northwestern cities located on new 
transcontinental railroads and surrounded by 
rich, agricultural, mining and timber lands, 
in which we offer you an opportunity to 
invest according to our Five-lot, Five-town, 
Divided Risk Plan. We choice 
building lots in these seventeen young cities, 
selected 
which we personally inspected. 


own 


from over three hundred towns 

We offer you at attractive prices allot- 
ments of five lots one in each of five dif- 
ferent towns: easy payment plan if you 
































prefer. No interest—we pay all taxes, 

Had we offered vou a few years ago a similar 

, proposition covering ities of Denver, Okla- 
homa Cit alt Lake City and Kansas 


| City, five lots, r 
be worth today at lez 
Dollars. 

This 


“land scheme.’ 


ely as well located, would 


st Twenty-five Thousand 


THE SIGNATURE 


on this can has an inner 
meaning. 











It means is a safe, secured investment—not a 





Our unique divided risk selling plan safe- 
guards your money and the opportunity for 
profit is exceedingly good 

Full particulars on request 

A limited amount of territory is still 

ahi, for 2 ° 
resp repr 





Northwest Townsite Company 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Make Stained Glass Out of 
Plain Glass by using 
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luscious Peaches, 





° i eprod yr all the rich 

Pears, Apricots or tring of the moat ential sta 

Cherries. rd ag fh. w 4 1 . ‘y wits ren 
Write us a our World’s Fair Contest Pra ese tibl 3 “ ~ 
100 Free Trips to California for any purpose. | 6 

HUNT BROS. CO. fon ips 

112 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO i : 

: _ DP. M. MALZ, 19 BK. 14th St., New Vork 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
The F 0d Drinl Ior all ages, 
Bett 


HORLICR’S (yeu 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at hom: 
§@E™ Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 
Do You Keep A i ee 
Cash Account? »: : math ao 


George B. Woolson & Co., 22 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 
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Finance—the Division of Wealth 


(Concluded from page 22) 


which your original Standard Oil stock 
has been divided, be careful. Whatever 
else, do not sign a quit claim to your dam- 
aged feelings and promise to be friends 
forever with John D. Rockefeller in spite 
of your bargain, as the Merritt brothers 
did. Nobody apart from 26 Broadway yet 
knows what the thirty-four parts of orig- 
inal Standard Oil stock are respectively 
worth, but agents have been sent out to 
buy up the valuable parts. 


@ Finance has lost its wits, indeed, when 
it will place David Lamar under the 
magnifying glass of public curiosity and 
charge him with having fomented the 
troubles of the great United States Steel 
Corporation. He is an interesting speci- 
men. Under the glass he looks like two 
Corsican bandits. He looks like that in 
New Street to the naked eye also. In 
fact, he boasts of being two Corsican 
bandits. 


q Mr. J. P. Morgan has reserved for his 
private self the thirty-first floor of his 
Bankers’ Trust Company Building at the 
corner of Broad and Wall Streets, and 
Wall Street folk wonder why. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Morgan wishes to watch the ships 
of his International Mercantile Marine 
Company pass down the North River and 
out to sea. They are fine ships, and they 
do a tremendous business, but $50,000,000 
of International Mercantile Marine com- 
mon stock is only $4 or $4.50 per share 
bid in the stock market, and $52,000,000 
of preferred stock is nominally quoted at 
$15 per share. Mr. Morgan evidently 
wishes to see why. But he need not go 
to the trouble. If you issue $100 of stock 
against a $10 gold piece, there is nothing 
the matter with the gold piece. 


q@A man may be great and courageous 
enough to heckle the President of the 
United States at a banquet and yet not 


wise enough to know a monkey wrench by 
its looks. The monkey wrench Mr. Little- 
ton hurled into the rapidly revolving gears 
of the Stanley Committee was a boomerang, 


@ When you buy 100 shares of stock 
for speculation, you have to make $25 
for Wall Street and $2 for the State 
before you can make anything for your. 
self. Those are the certainties, like the 
“Kitty” in poker, the “Split” at the faro 
bank, and the “Double O” in roulette. 
@ Mr. George W. Perkins is a_ prophet 
not without honor, save in Wall Street. 
@ What’s the good of calling guilt per- 
sonal so long as people regard money it- 
self as impersonal, and respect it for what 
it will buy, no matter what it cost? 
Lure of the Impossible 
\ J HEN you push $10 over to the dealer, 
take a stack of chips and place 
them on the you have to win your 


own money back before you can begin to 
win his. 


ace, 


@ What do you think of a man who 
pushes his money through the _ broker’s 


window and then sits down by the ticker 
to win it back by guessing whether the 
price of Steel common will go up or down? 


q@ It would be strange enough if the 
price of Steel common were governed by 
pure chance, but it isn’t. You are guess- 
ing against $75,000,000 cash in the treas- 
ury of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, whose charter permits it to deal in 
its own stock; against the big inside pool 
at the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, 
and against the big inside speculators at 
71 Broadway, who get the tonnage figures, 
the earnings, and the real news of the 
trade long before you can get it. 


@ And vet there is a passion for gam- 
bling in Steel common on those terms. 





The All-Southern Football Team of 1911 


(Continued from page 19) 


In addition, Sewanee defeated Alabama 
and Tulane and made creditable showings 
against every one, but succumbed to Van- 
derbilt—31 to 0. Thus does Vanderbilt 
owe Sewanee a debt of thanks for giving 
the Commodores such an undisputed claim. 

The fight for second place narrows to 
Auburn, as, undefeated by any S. I. A. A. 


team, she won from A. and M. by one 
touchdown (A. and M. having defeated 


L. 8S. U.), defeated Tech. on an intercepted 
forward pass, and with a badly crippled 
team held Georgia to a tie—the latter de- 
feating Tech., and Alabama by 
decisive scores. Several writers, especially 
Vanderbilt men, give University of Mis- 
sissippi second place on her great show- 
ing at Vanderbilt because she defeated 
Mercer with Mercer’s strongest team by a 
larger score than Auburn, and trounced 
Mercer 30 points greater than Georgia, 
but Auburn had a more consistent record 
in the face of great misfortunes. A. and M. 
of Mississippi is given third place because 
of a uniformly good record. 

For captain and quarter back of this 
All-Southern team I would unhesitatingly 
choose Morrison of Vanderbilt. I have seen 
all the great American quarter backs since 
1900, and he loses nothing by comparison 

the man he most resembles is Daly, the 
Harvard captain and ex-West Pointer. He 
is a great general, a fast thinker, a won 
derful dodging runner, and a great kicker, 
and only has one weakness: he cannot drop- 
kick. Another real leader is Williams of 
\. and M., the brains of the Mississippi 


Sewanee, 


Farmers. His playing standard fell after 
he was injured, but. he has brains, fire, 
and dash; Woodruff of Georgia and Ran- 
dolph of Mississippi are good, while 
Newell of Auburn is a fair quarter; but 
none possesses the self-confidence or the 
great art of Morrison of pulling a game 
out of a hole. 

[Two men stand head and shoulders 
above all candidates for the center posi 
tion—Morgan, 6 feet 3 inches, 256 pounds, 
has passed the ball two vears beautifully 
for Vanderbilt he keeps the opposing 
defensive half back out of many plays 
and is a good defensive man. Adams 
| of Mississippi would have won the place 
had he not been injured beforé he met 
Morgan Adams is 6 feet 1 inch and 180 
pounds 

Guards were above the average Bon 
ner of Auburn was one of the best IT have 
seen 

Another consistent performer is Mills 
of A. and M Mississippi). a 200-pounde1 
of willing frame and growing experience ; 


his defense in many games saved yards for 


the Farmers. Metzgar and Brown (Van- 
derbilt) are stars and would be my choice 
had they stopped the Mississippi players 
from gaining over them; Causey ( Missis- 
sippi), Stoney (Sewanee), Allen ( Missis- 
sippi A. and M.), and Peacock (Georgia) 
have played fine games all year. 

Tackle is easier to pick. Freeland (Van- 
derbilt) would make any American team: 
his 196 pounds of aggressiveness are in 
every play, his work on defense is a treat 
to see, while his tackling under punts is 
superb. Barker (Mississippi) for his first 
year was not far behind Freeland, and will 
make a valuable man next year,as his 190 
pounds are combined with speed. Brown 
(Vanderbilt), Cogdell (Auburn), Maddox 
(Georgia), Covington (Vanderbilt), Ram- 
sey (Kentucky), and Countess (Alabama) 
are men any team would be glad to possess. 


The ends find Walton ( Mississippi) 
and Gillem (Sewanee) excellent defenders. 
The former, with a long reach from his 


6 feet of height and 180 pounds of bone 
and muscle, made Vanderbilt avoid his 
end, and his speed in eatching Morrison 
in an open field ability and 
spirit. Gillem is speedy and a good tack- 
ler, while his punting averages close te 
15 and 50 yards. These qualities, com- 
bined with an ability to make good at 
drop-kicking in close finishes, stamps him 
as invaluable to any team. Goree of Tech. 
is another fine all-round end, and Vande- 
graef (Alabama) is an inspiration to his 


] hi 
Shows his 


team. N. Brown (Vanderbilt) is a good 
man under kicks, and ean stand a lot of 
punishment. MeGehee (A. and M.) and 
Garrett (Tulane) played fine ball, being 


especially valuable in open field work. 
First-class back-field men were plentiful, 
the two best being Hardage (Vanderbilt) 
and MeWhorter Hardage is a 
beautiful dodger, acquiring speed easily; 
MeWhorter is almost as good, and a better 
line plunger, due to his twenty pounds in 
weight over Hardage. Shields 


(Georgia). 


Mississippi) 
is another fast man of the Hardage style, 
and a greater defensive player. His tackling 
is clean and deadly, while his punting is 


finely placed, and averages over 45 yards. 
Mitchell (Mississippi) is a hard runner, 
as is Myers Sewanee) and Jennings 
\. and M.): Sikes (Vanderbilt) will 
be a wonder before he finishes his career, 
and his side partner Collins is bound to 
share in it Davis Auburn) is a strong 
runner, but has a fatal tendency to slow 
starting: this would delay any back field, 
so I would move him to the line, where 
his fine defensive work would be of 
greatest value. Cahall (Mississippi) is @ 
strong runner and fine kicker. On this 
if 
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The All-Southern Football Team of 1911 


(Concluded from page 24} 


team I would have a line that would be 
over 6 feet in height, average 190 pounds, 
and be fast under kicks and a most power- 
ful defense. In Morrison we have one of 
the best generals that ever wore a shoe— 
he could forward pass, or end run, or get 
off quick on side kicks. In our backs 

MeWhorter, Shields, and Hardage—we 
have three fine defensive men who can 
easily foretell forward passes, and each 
man is quick at picking openings or run- 
ning in a broken field. McWhorter I 
would use at full back because of his 180 
pounds of good line-plunging, combined 
with fine open field and end running. 
Shields could be depended upon to do all 
sorts of punting, and Gillem could be 
allowed to spend all his time drop-kicking. 


McWhorter and Morrison would run back 
punts in a style to delight everyone. This 
team is one that would make any AIll- 
America team realize that the Southland 
had stars equal to the best. 

The second team would be made up as 
follows: 

Ends—VANDEGRAEF of Alabama, GOREE 
of Tech. 

T'ackles—CocGpELL of Auburn, STONEY of 
Sewanee. 

Guards—MeE?TzGarR of Vanderbilt, 
cock of Georgia. 

Center—ADAMS of Mississippi. 

Quarter Back—WI LLIAMS of A. and M. 

Half Backs—Si1Kxes of Vanderbilt, Ca- 
HALL of Mississippi. 

Full Back—Davis of Auburn. 


PEA- 








The Indiscretion of Sergeant McCarty 


(Concluded from page 16 


At first the dark inside seemed empty 
to Germain’s peering eyes. 

“There’s no papers in it,” he said, giv- 
ing the lie to Buck’s statement of con- 
tents. He tipped it toward the light and 
nearly dropped it in his surprise. “God, 
boys!” he gasped, “it’s full of money.” 

In almost breathless silence that steam- 
ing mass of men riveted their eyes upon 
the table where big Germain was throw- 
ing package after package of bills in 
small denominations. 

“Where did it come from?” 
main hoarsely of Buck. 

“It come from Donnelly’s,” said Buck 
sullenly. “I fooled him and was bringin’ 
it to the boy ” 

This poor, cheap falsehood needed hardly 
to be refuted, but yet refutation came in 
an instant, like the unheralded crash of 
thunder. One of the men who had 
searched Buck’s pocket for the key to the 
grip stood fumbling curiously at a folded 
strip of heavy tinted paper. McCarty’s 
quick eye sensed its meaning. He caught 
it up, shook out the long folds, and scanned 
it closely. 

“A railroad ticket!” he shouted, waving 
the long strip over his head—‘a railroad 
ticket to the city of Mexico.” 

It wanted nothing more. An avalanche 
of men suddenly rose up. There was no 
stopping it. Like the stampede of sixteen 
hundred cattle that great human current 
flowed upon the stage. Tables, chairs, 
scenery, stage settings went in and down 
and out with the tide. Each one of those 
sixteen hundred men seemed bent on get- 
ting his hand at the throat of the traitor. 

McCarty could not halt them. Nothing 
could till they halted of themselves, and 
when that time came, and it was only two 
minutes in arriving, though it seemed an 
hour, almost the entire sixteen hundred 
men were packed on the great, barnlike 
stage. 


Somewhere in the ruck, far up stage, 


asked Ger- 


cowered Buck Williams, and over him, 
protecting him, stood McCarty. From up 
in the flies a rope was lowered. Cries of 


“Lynch him! Lynen him!’ were raised. 
Bu in the rush and stampede the mob 
) of weakened men had spent their fury. 
They had torn the clothing from the trai- 
tor’s body, and he lay inert and breathless. 
“Get back!” yelled McCarty when he 
ee the temper of the mob had spent 
itself, 


“Get back where you belong! 

Like an ebb the tide flowed out again, off 
the stage, and into the auditorium. When 
the stage was cleared, Met arty dragged to 
the front a thing that crouched and stum 
bled as it walked. From somewhere in 
What had been the wings before the stave 
Was wrecked 


John Turney was limping 


Upon his chin and the back of his hand 
Was a crimson smear. He had apparently 
been further injured in the stampede, and 
spoke with the evreatest difficulty. His 
White face was drawn, and a_ terrible 
ghastly light of pain and horror and 
hatred mingled, looked out of his burn 
ing eyes 

“Let me kill him myse lf.” he labored 


“For God’s sake, let me. My—baby—died 
to-night MeCarty and Buck Williams is 


| 
his 


mii mere 

He shrieked the last word hoarsely, with 
Hand uplifted as if hurling maledictions. 
But the tide of s passion was more than 
Ms Trail body could long sustain. and with 
a lingerin k of unutterable loathing 
U the trait turned and tottered back 
nto th hie collapsed upon 
the flo I 

Wil Tago-like in the 
nter ¢ lis ugly, darting eyes 
eepir wou; He knew there 
‘Ss no | t t his ease, and his vi 


m had passed Tor the 


Sergeant McCarty stood beside the man 
with the long strip of railroad ticket in 
his hand. 

“Will I give him this, do ye think, and 
let the dirty haythen deport himself?” he 
asked, holding up the ticket and address- 
ing Germain. 

“Yes,” said Germain with sudden deter- 
mination; “give it to him and tell him 
to use it quick.” 

With shouts and execrations, the union 
voiced its approval. 


W ILLIAMS snatched the ticket sullenly 

and took a slouching step toward 
the door. Then he turned and fixed his 
black eyes hungrily on the overturned table. 

“Ye’re right, ye beast,” exclaimed Me- 
Carty, following his glance, “we forgot the 
money.” 

The sergeant stooped and, with a swift 
motion, lifted the table. Uttering a low 
ery, Williams sank forward on his knees 
toward where the grip lay, crushed out of 
all semblance of its former shape. 

“Get back!” exclaimed the sergeant, 
seizing him by the shoulder and hurling 
him away. 

Beneath the protecting surface of the 
table were the packages of money un- 
harmed, save that a few had been burst 
open by the pressure of feet that had 
trampled over the table top in the mad 
stampede. 

From a broken package McCarty lifted 
a single ten-dollar bill. 

“To keep you from starvin’,” he said 
fiercely, thrusting the bill into Williams’s 
hand. Then the sergeant turned to Ger- 
main and, pointing to the heap of money, 
said: 

“It wouldn’t hurt just to take these and 
pass ‘em out to the boys. There’s nobody 
like to claim ’em, and there’s women and 
children at home that has as good a right 
to it as any. God knows how many more 
car men’s babies is hungry to-night.” 

“You robber!” shrieked Williams, lureh- 
ing forward again; “that’s my money.” 

“And an ugly price you paid for it, 
muttered MeCarty, foreing him back 
through the wings to the landing at the 
top of the stairs. There was some parley, 
and then Dugan and Meyer took him and 
started down. 

“Wait!” commanded MeCarty. ‘Listen!’ 

The echo of shouted orders and then the 
shuffling tramp of many feet sounded from 
within. Presently the shuffling became a 
steady, monotonous tramp that seemed to 
move regularly across the front of the hall. 

“They’re passin’ out the money to the 
boy 7.” sugvested Meyer. 

“Yes,” observed Met arty contentedly. 
“Let him go with that music in his ears.” 


” 


? 


big hands of Dugan and Meyer slipped 
off the shoulders of the man. Beat- 
ing his fists together in impotent rage, he 
clumped bitterly down the stairs and off 
into the night in the direction of the rail- 
road depot. 

For a moment the men stood upon the 


stairs in the clear light of the rising moon 

“Mary, Mother of God. be praised!” 
breathed Sergeant MeCarty, leaving a 
creat sigh of relief He lifted his cap 
from his face and brushed back the short 


locks that were matted in perspiration on 
lis brow, while with his tongue he licked 
tenderly a contused and blood-dried lip 
The face of Mever, who had glimpsed the 
mob at its most desperate 
still pale. 
of worshipful eyes, 


moment was 
The soul of Dugan, looking out 


beamed admiringl 


“Sergeant MeCartyv!” he chuckled, “ ’tis 
a wonderful man that ve are.” 

“A wonderful, lucky wan.’ assented the 

reant and added remin scently: a 
Was mv most. servus ndiscretion in 
twentv-wan vears on the foorce Let it 


a lesson to bot 






AIMS EASY AS 
POINTING YOUR 
FINGER 


Fights for Her 
Like a Fiend 


HEN you want it quick, the Savage Automatic is right there to 
fight. The burglar has no earthly show against it, even in the 
hands of a frightened woman. 


Let your wife have a dozen trial shots at a target with it. What 
happens? About the fourth shot she loses ail fear of firearms and of 
burglars. She insists on keeping the Savage. She knows that when alone 
the Savage will make her feel safe. And she knows when no one is there 


to protect her, the Savage will fight for her like a fiend. 


The Savage aims easy as pointing your finger. Shoots eleven 
powerful shots. Gets into action quick. Gets in the first vital shot. 
Follows up with one shot to each and every trigger pull. Reloads itself 
and recocks itself automatically. When empty ten more shots are slipped 
in in one second. Remember, burglars and footpads work in pairs, and 
this Savage arsenal will be needed if they come tonight. 


SEND FOR TWO FREE BOOKS 


“Banishes Fear’’ and “* The Tenderfoot's 
Turn.”’ One book tells all about the pleasure of 
shooting like a crack shot at rolling or falling 
objects, Write for them today. 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


Send also for our handsome rifle catalogue, 
which explains about the famous high power 
Savage rifles, and our well known line of .22 
caliber arms. 


Address, Savage Arms Company, 8212 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 
































What’s the Matter ? 


OMEBODY HURT. An automobile turning a corner 
struck a man crossing the street who had become con- 
fused and did not get out of the way. The crowd is 

gathering to see the ambulance carry the man away. 


Every hour of the day such things are happening on the 
streets. The carelessness of others and your own hurry puts 
you in constant danger of accidental injury. 


There are a thousand other causes of accident. Not the least 
numerous are those at home, office, travel and recreation. 





A $3,000 accumulative accident policy, the best on the 
market, costs at the rate of about 4 cents a day. 





You need it now. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


You need accident insurance. 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Name 





Address 
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connecting rods and other motor forgings are made of drop-forged from one piece of carbon manganese 
high carbon manganese steel. The motor is suspended steel and rotates in five bearings of unusually liberal 


im its entirety with a view to accessibility of all parts. long life. ot 


style, and scientifically heat-treated. 

We have tried to make this as brief as possible 
without omitting any of essentials. It is the 
kind of inform.tie! «that sho..s you exactly whet a 





Welded to carbon stéé: si_ is. rerr-cvesignr are trarce 
size enable the motor to develop 15% more horsepower 


than any other motor of the same bore and stroke. 

The radiator is of the famous Kinwood flat tube 
type. The radiating surface is unusually large, with 
large diameter intake and outlet openings. 

The frame is constructed of cold rolled pressed 
steel, formed in channel sections of effective design, 
great strength and stability. 

Steering gears are of worm and worm-gear type. 
The steering connecting rod between the steering 
knuckles and steering column gear is placed in such 
a manner as to minimize stresses and vibrations. 


- Wheels are of heavy artillery type o spec. . 
construction and equal to those used on the most 
expensive cars. 

Front axles are of the I-beam section type, 
drop-forged in one piece, heat-treated in the most 
approved manner in our own factories, and capable 
of withstanding the severest road shock. 


Brakes are particularly large and have ample 
friction areas. ‘There are two brakes on each rear 
wheel, the inside or foot-brake which is internal 
expanding; the outside or emergency brake which 
is external contracting. 





covery Single part OF this 
car. Not only what the construction is, but how 
each part is made—showing each factory operation 
from body to bolt. 

Better let us send you one of these books. It is 
the most interesting and thorough work of its kind 
ever written and fully explains the ability of the 
greatest automobile plant in the world to make a car 
of the 30-horsepower, 5-passenger touring car type 
to sell at from 30% to 40% less money than any 
other similar car on the market. 


Write to-day and ask for book B 212. 


.o read. It Cover in ace “part Si 


_ The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 






























































Model 59-T Five Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 
rf 


& 


magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse; F. 
S. ball bearings, tires 32x3% Q.D.; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps 


and generator. Complete set tools. 





Im Mii 





The Mechanical Excellence of this 
£900 30-Horsepower Touring Car 


IZE yourself with the mechanical side of an aut 


and you can quickly arrive at any car’s real value. 


This does not 


necessarily mean that you should know a car from A to Z as a pro- 
fessional engineer does, but you should know enough of the funda- 


mentals to be able to tell the difference and judge values accordingly. 


The 


chassis is the backbone of an automobile and the more you know of this the 
more intelligently you can estimate a car’s value in dollars and cents. 


We have asked you to measure up the facts of 
this $900 car against the facts of any $1250 car on the 
market in order to show you the slight difference. 
Here we wish to acquaint you with the mechanical 
side of this car—to prove the thoroughness and fine- 
ness of its entire construction. And the mechanical 
excellence of this $900 thirty horsepower touring 
car is best explained by a brief synopsis of the facts 
covering its construction. 

The motor is a four-cylinder, four-cycle type of 
Overland design and manufacture. Cylinders are cast 
singly and have large water jackets. Crank shafts, 
connecting rods and other motor forgings are made of 
high carbon manganese steel. The motor is suspended 


from three pointson the main frame, and is constructed 
im its entirety with a view to accessibility of all parts. 





Welded to Carbon stééi sc_ ts. Th rretrr-cesrgr arermarce 
size enable the motor to develop 15% more horsepower 
than any other motor of the same bore and stroke. 

The radiator is of the famous Kinwood flat tube 
type. The radiating surface is unusually large, with 


The transmission is of the selective type—three 
speeds and reverse. The speed changing, final 
drive, and differential gears are contained in the 
rear axle unit. 

A smoother, more delicate, and at the same time 
more positive clutch than the Overland cone clutch 
does notexist. It is of such design and construction 
that in starting the car there is never a shock or jar. 
The facing is not lubricated. It is, therefore, un- 
affected by weather conditions. 

This is the only car in its class provided with 
a five-bearing crank shaft. This crank shaft is 
drop-forged from one piece of carbon manganese 
steel and rotates in five bearings of unusually liberal 
peripheral area, ensuring quietness and extremely 
long life. chs fr 

Wheels are of heavy artillery type o spec. . 
construction and equal to those used on the most 
expensive cars. 

Front axles are of the I-beam section type, 


Springs are of the semi-elliptic and three-quarter 
elliptic type. Therear springs are mounted on spring 
chairs that have a lubricated bearing on the rear axle 
tubes. This form of construction produces an easy- 
riding car, as it permits the springs to act freely. 

Final drive is effected from the propeller shaft to 
the rear axle by means of accurately cut and care- 
fully hardened bevel gears, the usual differential and 


two live axle shafts which drive the rear wheels. 
Special roller bearings are provided for all rotating 
components, and the bevel gears and pinion are otf 


drop-forged nickel steel, cut in accurate Overiand 


style, and scientifically heat ‘treated. 
We have tried to make this as brief as possible 
without omitting any of essentials. It is the 


kind of inform.tie’ «that sho,\.s you exactly whet a 





.o read. Tt coves So oS PSvery Ssiuglc part of this 
car. 
each part is made 


Not only what the construction is, but how 
showing each factory operation 


from body to bolt. 
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Ob oe Go os oh ae os as eos os oso eos oe os at ob as oa obs oh oo 


This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nipping, 
bitter cold. It is not our advertising that sells our heating outfits. Of 
course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of 
these outfits being put in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in the cities— 


are sold through the families that bought outfits in the years before and who now enthusiastically 
tell their relatives and friends of the health-protecting comfort and economies of 


Se IRSA te NTE PPS ce 


Our advertisements merely serve to remind the several 
hundred thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell 
others of the soft, sanitary warmth, the big fuel economy, 
lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from repairs, perfect 
safety, and many, many years of ideal 
service. When you buy you too will 
become an enthusiastic spokesman for 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. The more you tell, the more we'll sell. It is this 

mouth-to-mouth advertising that carries conviction—because the users well know from present 

experience the comfort, convenience and economies of our outfits—-as compared with earlier 

experiences in paying the bills and suffering the ills of oid-fashioned heating. 


Let us give you a list in your locality of those who have bought and y»u can privately and thoroughly investigate, 
settling for good and all this most important question of hygienic heating and ventilating in your house, store, 
school, church, etc. Write to-day for catalog of big heating facts—-puts you under no obligation to buy. 


i ry rding » cli t 

ndit ns 
Write Department 46 

Sold by all dealers pé 

y ‘ | 816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 

No exclusive agents. Chicago 
Public Showrooms at Chicago, Ne ¥ on, Pr rovidence, Phi a — B uf met, tsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Indianapc 

Mil 


aukee 5 or 2 "tne 1eapolis St Pa St. Lo s os “r boca e Por taand , Spokane, San Francisco, Brantford (Ont.), 
Lon ‘ ¢ el eldorf, Milan Vien a 
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